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I. 
THE FAILURE OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


In different times and countries, patriotism has different work 
todo. For the last two or three centuries its business has usually 
been the bridling of tyrants, the dethroning of arbitrary kings and 
the setting up of constitutional ones, or the getting rid of kings 
altogether ; in short, the extension of popular liberties at the ex- 
pense of the wearers of crowns and bearers of sceptres. Going 
farther back, we see another state of things. Toward the end of 
the middle ages we find the relations of kings and peoples the re- 
verse of what they afterward became. We find oppression divided 
and diffused in the persons of a multitude of feudal tyrants, and 
the masses looking to their sovereign as a protector. The feudal 
oppressor was both his enemy and theirs, and the progress of 
monarchical centralization was in the interest both of prince and 
peasant. It was not until feudalism was prostrate that the masses 
ceased to bless their sovereign as a friend, and began to curse him 
as a tyrant. 

Still farther back in the centuries we find feudalism itself 
acting a part which could not have been spared in the reorganiza- 
tion of society. The foe of one generation is the friend of another, 
and there is scarcely a form of government so bad that it has not, 
at some time, prevented a worse or prepared for a better. 
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It is but lately, then, that crowns and sceptres have been de- 
nounced as enemies of the rights of man; but the war against 
them has been waged so hotly, and has left such vigorous tradi- 
tions behind it, that the same battle-cry is still raised in quarters 
where the foe has been driven off the field and utterly annihilated ; 
where the present danger is not above but beneath, and where the 
real tyrant is organized ignorance, led by unscrupulous craft, and 
marching, amid the applause of fools, under the flag of equal 
rights. One might be better employed than in hooting and 
throwing stones at the ghost of dead and buried privilege. But 
the amusement is safe and popular. Habit has made it second 
nature, and it gives excellent occasion for the display of oratorical 
fireworks. The transfer of sovereignty to the people, and the 
whole people, is proclaimed the panacea of political and social 
ills, and we are but rarely reminded that popular sovereignty has 
evils of its own, against which patriotism may exercise itself to 
better purpose. Here and there one hears a whisper that perhaps 
the masses have not learned how to use their power; but the 
whisper is greeted with obloquy. 

We speak, of course, of our own country, where no royalty is 
left to fear, except the many-headed one that bears the name of 
Demos, with its portentous concourse of courtiers, sycophants, 
and panders. Those who live on its favors, and pretend most 
devotion to it, have been heard of late warning us to beware, and 
telling us that Demos is a “ dangerous beast,” whose caprices it 
behooves us to humor, lest he should turn and rend us. Far be it 
from us to echo this treason. Let others call him beast: we are 
his subject, and will but touch with reverence a few flaws in his 
armor. 

Once he was a reasonable and sensible monarch, who had a 
notion of good government, and ruled himself and his realm with 
wisdom and moderation; but prosperity has a little turned his 
head, and hordes of native and foreign barbarians, all armed with 
the ballot, have so bewildered him that he begins to lose his wits 
and forget his kingcraft. 

When a king makes himself oppressive to any considerable 
part of his subjects, it is not worth while to consider whether he 
wears one head or millions; whether he sits enthroned in the 
palace of his ancestors, or smokes his pipe in a filthy ward-room 
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among blackguards like himself. Nevertheless, if we are to be 
oppressed, we would rather the oppressor were clean, and, if we 
are to be robbed, we like to be robbed with civility. Demos isa 
Protean monarch, and can put on many shapes. He can be be- 
nign, imposing, or terrible; but of late we have oftener seen him 
under his baser manifestations, keeping vile company, and doing 
his best to shake our loyalty by strange, unkingly pranks. The 
worst things about him are his courtiers, who in great part are a 
disreputable crew, abject flatterers, vicious counselors, and greedy 
plunderers; behind their master in morals, and in most things 
else but cunning. If the politicians would let him alone, Demos 
would be the exact embodiment of the average intelligence and 
worth of a great people; but, deluded and perverted as he is, he 
falls below this mark, and passes for worse than his real self. 
Yet, supposing that his evil counselors were all exterminated as 
they deserve, it would avail us little, for he would soon choose 
others like them, under the influence of notions which, of late, 
have got the better of his former good sense. He is the master, 
and can do what he will. He is answerable for all, and, if he is 
ill-served, he has nobody to blame but himself. In fact, he is 
jealous of his nobles, and, like certain other kings before him, 
loves to raise his barber, his butcher, and his scullion, to places of 
power. They yield him divine honor, proclaim him infallible as 
the pope, and call his voice the voice of God; yet they befool 
and cheat him not the less. He is the type of collective folly as 
well as wisdom, collective ignorance as well as knowledge, and 
collective frailty as well as strength. In short, he is utterly mor- 
tal, and must rise or fall as he is faithful or false to the great laws 
that regulate the destinies of men. 

A generation or more ago, a ery of “ Eureka!” rose over all the 
land, or rather over all the northern part of it. It was the trium- 
phant acclaim of a nation hailing its king. The enthusiasm had 
its focus in New England, at that time, perhaps, the most success- 
ful democracy on earth—a fact which, however, was mainly to be 
ascribed to wholesome traditions, which had become part of the 
popular life. These the jubilants overlooked, and saw the foun- 
tain of all political and social blessings in the beneficent sway of 
an absolute Demos; that is to say, in the uncurbed exercise of 
the “inalienable right” of man to govern himself. A little cloud, 
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no -bigger than a man’s hand, rose presently above the sea, the 
herald of an invasion of peasants. With this in-pouring of labor 
came railroads, factories, and a thousand prolific industries, which 
heads without hands could not have awakened or sustained. 
Population increased, wealth grew apace; men became rabid in 
making money, and women frivolous in spending it. The same 
influences were at work through all the Northern States. A vast 
industrial development, an immense prosperity, rested safely for 
a while on the old national traditions, love of country, respect for 
law, and the habit of self-government. Then began the inevita- 
ble strain. Crowded cities, where the irresponsible and ignorant 
were numerically equal, or more than equal, to the rest, and where 
the weakest and most worthless was a match, by his vote, for the 
wisest and best; bloated wealth and envious poverty; a tinseled 
civilization above, and a discontented proletariat beneath—all 
these have broken rudely upon the dreams of equal brotherhood 
once cherished by those who made their wish the father of their 
thought, and fancied that this favored land formed an exception 
to the universal laws of human nature. They cried out for ele- 
vating the masses, but the masses have sunk lower. They called 
for the diffusion of wealth, but wealth has gathered into more 
numerous and portentous accumulations. Two enemies, unknown 
before, have risen like spirits of darkness on our social and politi- 
cal horizon—an ignorant proletariat and a half-taught plutocracy. 
Between lie the classes, happily still numerous and strong, in 
whom rests our salvation. 

To these we must look for the sterling ability and worth of 
the nation, sometimes in wealth, now and then in poverty; but 
for the most part in neither the one nor the other. They are the 
natural enemies of the vulgar plutocrat, and the natural friends 
of all that is best in the popular heart ; but, as they neither flatter, 
lie, nor bribe, they have little power over these barbarians of 
civilization that form the substratum of great industrial commu- 
nities. 

Liberty was the watchword of our fathers, and so it is of our- 
selves. But, in their hearts, the masses of the nation cherish 
desires not only different from it, but inconsistent with it. They 
want equality more than they want liberty. Now, there is a 
factitious inequality and a real and intrinsic one. Rank, titles, 
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privileges, and wealth, make up the first; and character, ability, 
and culture, the second. Excepting only the distinctions of wealth, 
we have abolished the artificial inequality, and now we are doing 
what we can to abolish the real one. Vaguely and half uncon- 
sciously, but every day more and more, the masses hug the flat- 
tering illusion that one man is essentially about as good as another. 
They will not deny that there is great difference in the quality of 
horses or dogs, but they refuse to see it in their own genus. A 
jockey may be a democrat in the street, but he is sure to be an 
aristocrat in the stable. And yet the essential difference between 
man and man is incomparably greater than that between horse 
and horse, or dog and dog; though, being chiefly below the sur- 
face, the general eye can hardly see it. 

Mountains and mole-hills, deserts and fertile valleys, and all 
the universal inequality of Nature, are but types of inequality in 
men. To level the outward world would turn it into barrenness, 
and to level human minds to one stature would make them barren 
as well. The history of the progress of mankind is the history 
of its leading minds. The masses, left to themselves, are hardly 
capable of progress, except material progress, and even that imper- 
fectly. Through the long course of history, a few men, to be 
counted by scores or by tens, have planted in the world the germs 
of a growth whose beneficent vitality has extended itself through 
all succeeding ages; and any one of these men outweighs in value 
to mankind myriads of nobles, citizens, and peasants, who have 
fought or toiled in their generation, and then rotted into oblivion. 
Condé used to say that a thousand frogs were not worth one 
salmon. The saying, as he meant it, was false, but there is a 
sense in which it is true, though it tells the truth but feebly and 
imperfectly. 

The highest man may comprehend the lowest, but the lowest 
can no more comprehend the highest than if he belonged to 
another order of beings, as for some purposes he practically does. 
A single human mind may engender thoughts which the com- 
bined efforts of millions of lower intelligences cannot conceive. 
This is not the faith of Demos. In his vague way, he fancies 
that aggregated ignorance and weakness will bear the fruits of 
wisdom. He begins to think that science, thought, and study, 
are old-time illusions ; that everybody has a right to form his own 
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opinion as to whether the world is round or flat, and that the 
votes of the majority ought to settle the question. 

We have said that intrinsic equality is inconsistent with liberty. 
It is so because, in order to produce it, very unequal opportunities 
of development must be granted to different kinds of mind and 
character, and an even distributive justice refused to human 
nature. The highest must be repressed and the lowest stimulated 
in order to produce a level average. In such an attempt no politi- 
cal or social system can completely succeed; but in so far as it 
tends this way it is false and pernicious. If it could succeed, or 
approach to success, it would be an outrage upon humanity. 
Asiatic despotisms have done so as nearly, perhaps, as is possible ; 
but the Amuraths and Bajazets will hardly be thought fit exam- 
ples for emulation. Democracy can no more succeed in produc- 
ing a level than they did, but it can do prodigious mischief by 
trying to produce one. It may pretend that it is only “leveling 
upward,” but this phrase of pleasing sound means leveling down- 
ward also; for, if the lower strata of humanity are raised as high 
as their nature and the inexorable conditions of human life will 
permit, there will still be no equality till the upper strata are 
pushed down to meet them. 

A society where liberty was complete, and where all men had 
equal opportunities of development, according to their several 
qualities, would show immense diversities of all kinds; like the 
vegetable world, where the tallest trees and the humblest shrubs, 
plants climbing and crawling, poisonous and wholesome, all grow 
out of the same soil and are formed of the same essential ele- 
ments. So the essential elements of human nature are the same, 
but mixed in such different proportion, and -ontrolled by such 
different tendencies, that they often result less in resemblances 
than in contrasts. 

Shall we look for an ideal society in that which tends to a 
barren. average and a weary uniformity, treats men like cattle, 
counts them by the head, and gives them a vote apiece without 
asking whether or not they have the sense to use it; or in that 
which recognizes the inherent differences between man and man, 
gives the preponderance of power to character and intelligence, 
yet removes artificial barriers, keeps circulation free through all 
its parts, and rewards merit wherever it appears with added in- 
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fluence? This, of course, is a mere idea, never to be fully real- 
ized; but it makes vast difference at what a republic aims, and 
whether it builds on numbers or on worth. The methods by 
which it tries to reach its mark may be more or less effective, but 
it is all-important that the mark should be a true one. 

The success of an experiment of indiscriminate suffrage hangs 
on the question whether the better part of the community is able 
to outweigh the worse. There are certain social conditions, 
rarely to be found except in small communities and a civilization 
not the most advanced, in which this question may be answered 
confidently in the affirmative ; but, as numbers, wealth, and lux- 
ury increase, the difficulty grows with them. It is aggravated by 
the fact, generally acknowledged by those most competent to 
judge of it, that intellectual development and high civilization 
are not favorable to fecundity, so that the unintelligent classes, 
except when in actual destitution, multiply faster than those 
above them. Thus the power of ignorance tends to increase, or 
rather the power of the knaves who are always at hand to use it. 

A New England village of the olden time—that is to say, of 
some forty years ago—would have been safely and well governed 
by the votes of every man in it; but, now that the village has 
grown into a populous city, with its factories and workshops, its 
acres of tenement-houses, and thousands and ten thousands of 
restless workmen, foreigners for the most part, to whom liberty 
means license and polities means plunder, to whom the public 
good is nothing and their own most trivial interests everything, 
who love the country for what they can get out of it, and whose 
ears are open to the promptings of every rascally agitator, the 
case is completely changed, and universal suffrage becomes a 
questionable blessing. ‘Still we are told it is an inalienable right. 
Suppose for an instant that it were so, wild as the supposition is. 
The community has rights as well as the individual, and it has 
also duties. It is both its right and its duty to provide good 
government for itself, and, the moment the vote of any person or 
class of persons becomes an obstacle to its doing so, this person 
or class forfeits the right to vote; for, where the rights of a part 
clash with the rights of the whole, the former must give way. 

When a man has not sense to comprehend the questions at 
issue,-know a bad candidate from a good one, or see his own true 
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interests—when he cares not a farthing for the general good, and 
will sell his vote for a dollar—when, by a native instinct, he 
throws up his cap at the claptrap declamation of some lying 
knave, and turns with indifference or dislike from the voice of 
honesty and reason—then his vote becomes a public pest. Some- 
body uses him, and profits by him. Probably it is a demagogue, 
possibly a priest, or possibly both. In any case, it is folly to call 
him a free agent. His inalienable right may perhaps be valu- 
able to him for the bribe he gets out of it; but it makes him a 
nuisance and a danger to the state. It causes pulpit, platform, 
and press, to condone his vices, and debauch the moral sense of 
the people by discovering objects of sympathy in vagabonds, 
thieves, and ruffians. It gives power to the communistic attack 
on property, and makes it difficult to deal with outbreaks of 
brutal violence against which even humanity itself demands meas- 
ures of the most stern and exemplary repression. 

Universal suffrage, imposed upon the country by the rivalries 
of contending parties bidding against each other for votes, has 
since been promoted into a “ principle,” regarded by many per- 
sons as almost sacred. This so-called principle, however, is by no 
means of universal application, and, when applied in the wrong 
place, at once reduces itself to absurdity. Distribute ballot-boxes 
among the. subjects of King John of Abyssinia or those of the 
Khan of Kelat, and set them to govern themselves by the full 
exercise of their inalienable rights, and our panacea would result 
in anarchy. | Universal suffrage is applicable only to those peo- 
ples, if such there are, who by character and training are prepared 
for it; and the only rational question is as to the degree of prep- 
aration that will serve the purpose.! In any case, preparation 
must be the work of time. There must be hereditary traditions 
of self-government. Universal suffrage exists in some European 
nations, and exists along with a high degree of civilization and 
prosperity ; but in these the traditions and material forces of a 
centralized government are extremely strong, and the evils of an 
ignorant or vicious vote are held in check by powers of resistance 
which are unknown here. Yet even in these countries the final 
results of the experiment are, and well may be, the objects of 
deep anxiety. 

We are told that, to make a bad voter a good one, we have 
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only to educate him. His defect, however, is not merely intel- 
lectual. It consists also in the want of the feeling that his own 
interests are connected with those of the community, and in the 
weakness or absence of the sense of moral and political duty. 
The evil is not to be cured by reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The public school inay cram his brain with all it is capable of 
containing, and he will be no whit the better citizen for the pro- 
cess. It might train instead of cramming him, lay the founda- 
tion of a sound morality, and teach him something of political 
and social duty; but such education is more difficult than that 
now in vogue, and demands more judgment and ability in those 
who conduct it. To teach the teacher must be the first step ; and 
here, as in everything else connected with public education, we 
find ourselves moving in a vicious circle. To whom have we 
intrusted these high and delicate interests? They demand the 
best intelligence and the best conscience of the community; and 
yet their control rests, in the last resort, with legislatures and 
municipal bodies representing in part that very public which 
needs education the most—wretched, wire-pulling demagogues, 
ignorant as the constituencies that chose them, reckless of public 
duty, and without the faintest notion of what true education is. 
In such education rests the only hope of democracies; but it is 
vain to look for it unless the wiser half of the public can regain 
its virtual control. 

The results thus far of our present style of popular education 
are not flattering. That portion of young America which has 
sprung from humble and ignorant parentage ought to show its 
effects most conspicuously ; but it may be doubted whether, as a 
general rule, the young Irish-American is a better or safer citizen 
than his parent from Cork. He can read; but he reads nothing 
but sensation stories and scandalous picture-papers, which fill him 
with preposterous notions, and would enfeeble a stronger brain 
than his and debauch a sounder conscience. He is generally less 
industrious than his sire, and equally careless of the public good. 

Those who bray loudest for inalienable rights extol the ballot 
as an education in itself, capable of making good citizens out of 
the poorest material. Under certain conditions, there is a meas- 
ure of truth in this. An untaught and reckless voter, enveloped 
by honest and rational ones, is apt to change greatly for the bet- 
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ter; but, to this end, it is essential that those whom the ballot is 
to educate should be segregated and surrounded by healthy in- 
fluences. When extensive districts and, notably, large portions of 
populous cities are filled by masses of imported ignorance and 
hereditary ineptitude, the whole ferments together till the evil 
grows insufferable. The ballot then educates only to mischief. 
If the voter has a conscience, he votes it away. His teacher is 
a demagogue who plays on his prejudices or his greed, and out of 
a bad citizen makes him a worse. Witness the municipal corrup- 
tions of New York, and the monstrosities of negro rule in South 
Carolina. 

It is said that vigilance is the price of liberty; but it has 
another condition no less essential. It demands moderation. It 
must stand on the firm ground, avoid rash theorizing and sweeping 
generalization, and follow the laws of development that reason 
and experience point out. It must build its future on its past. 
When it rushes deliriously after dazzling abstractions, it is rush- 
ing toward its ruin. In short, it must be practical, not in the vile 
sense in which that word is used by political sharpers, but in the 
sense in which it is used by thoughtful and high-minded men. 

There is an illusion, or a superstition, among us respecting the 
ballot. The means are confounded with the end. Good govern- 
ment is the end, and the ballot is worthless except so far as it 
helps to reach this end. Any reasonable man would willingly 
renounce his privilege of dropping a piece of paper into a box, 
provided that good government were assured to him and his de- 
scendants. 

The champions of indiscriminate suffrage—such of them, that 
is, as deign to give reasons for their faith—point in triumph to 
the prosperity which the country has enjoyed till within the last 
few years, and proclaim it a result of the unlimited power of the 
masses. This prosperity, however, had been founded and half 
built up before the muddy tide of ignorance rolled in upon us. 
It rests on the institutions and habits bequeathed to us by our 
fathers; and, if until lately the superstructure has continued to 
rise, it is in spite of a debased suffrage, and not in consequence 
of it. With still more confidence, and more apparent reason, we 
are told to look at the great popular uprising of the civil war. 
Here, indeed, democracy revealed itself in its grandest aspect. 
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The degrading elements had not then reached the volume and 
force that they have reached to-day. The issue was definite and 
distinct. The Union was to be saved, and popular government 
vindicated. There were no doubts and no complications. Vice- 
tory meant national integrity, and defeat meant national disinte- 
gration. Above all, the cause had its visible emblem—the nation- 
al flag ; and thousands and hundreds of thousands of eyes were 
turned upon it in ardent and loving devotion. We heard a great 
deal at that time about “thinking bayonets.” The bayonets did 
not think, nor did those who carried them. They did what was 
more to the purpose—they felt. The emergency did not call for 
thought, but for faith and courage, and both were there in abun- 
dance. The political reptiles hid away, or pretended to change 
their nature, and for a time the malarious air was purged as by a 
thunder-storm. Peace brought a change. Questions intricate and 
difficult, demanding brains more than hearts, and discretion more 
than valor, took the place of the simple alternative, to be or not 
to be. The lion had had his turn, and now the fox, the jackal, 
and the wolf, took theirs. Every sly political trickster, whom 
the storm had awed into obscurity, now found his opportunity. 
The reptiles crawled out again, multiplied, and infested caucuses, 
conventions, and Congress. But the people were the saddest 
spectacle ; the same people that had shown itself so heroic in the 
hour of military trial were now perplexed, bewildered, tossed be- 
tween sense and folly, right and wrong, taking advice of mounte- 
banks, and swallowing their filthy nostrums. The head of De- 
mos was as giddy as his heart had been strong. 

But why descant on evils past cure? Indiscriminate suffrage 
is an accomplished fact, and cannot be undone. Then why not 
accept it, look on the bright side, and hope that, “somehow or 
other,” all will be well in the end? Because the recognition of 
an evil must go before its cure, and because there is too much 
already of the futile optimism that turns wishes into beliefs, and 
discourses in every tone of sickly commonplace about popular 
rights and universal brotherhood. Beneath it all lies an anxious 
sense of present and approaching evil. Still the case is not yet 
desperate. The country is full of recuperative force, latent just 
now, and kept so by the easy and apathetic good-nature which so 
strangely marks our people. This is not the quality by which 
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liberty is won and kept, and yet popular orators and preachers do 
their best to perpetuate it. Prominent among obstacles to reform 
is this weary twaddle of the optimists. 

It is well to be reminded how far we have sundered ourselves 
from the only true foundation of republics—intelligence and 
worth. The evil is not to be cured by hiding it, turning away 
our eyes from it, or pretending that it isa blessing. If it is to 
be overcome, it must be first looked in the face. All nations 
have in them some element of decay. Systems and peoples have 
perished, and not one was ever saved by shutting the eyes and 
murmuring that all was for the best. Faith without reason will 
only beguile us to destruction, and Liberty may elope while we 
are bragging most of her favors. We believe that our present 
evils are not past cure, and that, if the sound and rational part of 
the people can be made to feel that the public wounds need sur- 
gery, they will find means of applying it. 

Under what shape shall we look for deliverance? It is easy 
to say where we need not look for it. To dream of a king would 
be ridiculous. We might set up an oligarchy, or rather an oli- 
garchy might set up itself; but it would be one made up of the 
“boss,” the “railroad king,” and the bonanza Croesus—a tyranny 
detestable and degrading as that of the rankest democracy, with 
which it would be in league. The low politician is the accom- 
plice of the low plutocrat, and the low voter is the ready tool of 
both. There are those who call on imperialism to help us; but, 
supposing this heroic cure to be possible, we should rue the day 
that brought us to it. Our emperor would be nothing but a 
demagogue on a throne, forced to conciliate the masses by giving 
efficacy to their worst desires. 

There is no hope but in purging and strengthening the repub- 
lic. The remedy must be slow, not rash and revolutionary. A 
debased and irresponsible suffrage is at the bottom of the evil, 
but the state is sick of diseases that do not directly and immedi- 
ately spring from this source. Something is due to the detestable 
maxim that to the victor belong the spoils, and the fatuity that 
makes office the reward of party service, demands incessant rota- 
tion, dismisses the servant of the public as soon as he has learned 
to serve it well, prefers the interests of needy politicians to the 
interests of the whole people, sets a premium on trickery and dis- 
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courages faithful industry. When the scraps and marrow-bones 
of office are flung down to be scrambled for, the dogs are sure to 
get the lion’s share. 

Never was there a more damning allegation against popular 
government than was made unwittingly by the popularity-loving 
Governor of a certain State, who, talking for reform in one breath 
and against it in the next, said in substance that good admin- 
istration might be expected in monarchies, but that with us the 
conduct of public affairs is in the hands of the people, and 
that to complain of bad civil service is to arraign democracy it- 
self. Let us emulate this worthy gentleman: sit in smiling and 
serene despair, banish reflection, and drift placidly down the tide, 
fishing as we go. It is thus that republics are brought to their 
ruin. What the times need are convictions, and the courage to 
enforce them. The hope lies in an organized and determined 
effort to rouse the better half of the people to a sense that honest 
and trained capacity, in our public service, is essential to our well- 
being, and that the present odious and contemptible system is 
kept up in the interest of the few, and not of the whole. There 
is much, too, in the organization of legislative and municipal 
bodies which might be changed in the interest of honesty against 
knavery, and of ability against artifice, without involving any at- 
tack against “inalienable rights.” Yet, so long as a debased suf- 
frage retains its present power for mischief, the snake is scotched, 
not killed. When a majority of the people become convinced 
that no aggregate of folly can produce sense, and no aggregate of 
worthlessness can produce honesty, and when they return to the 
ancient faith that sense and honesty are essential to good govern- 
ment, then it will become possible—not, perhaps, peaceably to 
abolish a debased suffrage—but to counteract and so far neutralize 
it that it may serve as a safety-valve and cease to be a danger. 

There are prophets of evil who see in the disorders that in- 
volve us the precursors of speedy ruin; but complete disruption 
and anarchy are, we may hope, still far off, thanks to an immense 
vitality and an inherited conservative strength. The immediate 
question is this: Is the nation in the way of keeping its lofty 
promise, realizing its sublime possibilities, advancing the best in- 
terests of humanity, and helping to ennoble and not vulgarize the 
world? Who dares answer that it is? 
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Great fault is found with men of education and social posi- 
tion, because they withdraw from public life and abandon the 
field to men half taught and sans aveu. Tried by the standard 
of ideal perfection they ought, for the good of the country, to 
sacrifice inclination, peace, and emolument, go down into the 
arena, and jostle with the rest in the scrub-race of American poli- 
tics, even if victory brings them no prize which they greatly care 
to win. Such men we have. Those who to-day save our politics 
from absolute discredit do so, in one degree or another, at a per- 
sonal sacrifice. If the conflicts and the rewards of public life 
have something to attract them, they have also a great deal to 
repel. They enter a career where the arts of political manage- 
ment are of more avail than knowledge, training, and real ability ; 
or, in other words, where the politician carries the day and not 
the statesman; where fitness for a high place is not the essential 
condition of reaching it, and where success must often be bought 
by compliances repugnant to them. The public service is paid 
neither by profit nor by honor, except such profit and honor as 
those best fitted to serve the public hold in slight account. It is 
only in the highest walks of political life that honor is to be found 
at all. For the rest, it might almost be said that he who enters 
them throws on himself the burden of proof to show that he is 
an honest man. More and more, we drift into the condition of 
those unhappy countries where “the post of honor is a private 
station ;” and perhaps at this moment there is no civilized nation 
on earth of which this saying holds more true. 

Out of this springs a double evil: bad government first, and 
then an increasing difficulty in regaining a good one. Good gov- 
ernment cannot be maintained or restored unless the instructed 
and developed intellect of the country is in good degree united 
with political habits and experience. The present tendency is to 
divorce it from them; and this process of separation, begun long 
ago, is moving on now more rapidly than ever. Within a gener- 
ation the quality of public men has sunk conspicuously. The 
masses have grown impatient of personal eminence, and look for 
leaders as nearly as may be like themselves. Young men of the 
best promise have almost ceased to regard politics as a career. 
This is not from want of patriotism. When the Union was in 
danger there were none who hastened to its defense with more 
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ardent and devoted gallantry, rejoicing to serve their country in a 
field where it was to be served by manhood and not by trickery. 
Peace came, they sheathed their swords, and were private citi- 
zens again. They would die in the public service, but they 
would not live in it. 

In fact, the people did not want them there. The qualities 
of the most highly gifted and highly cultivated are discarded for 
cheaper qualities, which are easier of popular comprehension, and 
which do not excite jealousy. Therefore the strongest incentive 
to youthful ambition, the hope of political fame, is felt least by 
those who, for the good of the country, ought to feel it most. 
The natural results follow. A century ago three millions of 
people produced the wise, considerate, and temperate statesman- 
ship on which our nationality is built. Now we are forty mill- 
ions, and what sort of statesmanship these forty millions produce 
let the records of Congress show. The germs of good states- 
manship are among us in abundance, but they are not developed, 
and, under our present system and in the present temper of our 
people, they cannot be developed. The conditions of human 
greatness are difficult to trace, but one thing is reasonably sure : 
it will not grow where it is not wanted. It may be found in a 
republic that demands the service of its best and ablest, but not 
in one that prefers indifferent service of indifferent men, and 
pleases itself with the notion that this is democratic equality. 

The irrepressible optimist, who discovers in every disease of 
the state a blessing in disguise, will say that eminent abilities are 
unnecessary in democracies. We commend him to a short study 
of the recent doings of Congress, and, if this cannot dispel his 
illusion, his case is beyond hope. This same illusion, in one 
shape or another, is wide-spread through all the realm of Demos, 
where we sometimes hear the value of personal eminence of any 
kind openly called in question, on the ground that the object of 
popular government is the good of the many and not of the few. 
This is true, but it remains to ask what the good of the many re- 
quires. It does not require that the qualities most essential to 
the conduct of national affairs should be dwarfed and weakened ; 
but that they should be developed to the utmost, not merely as a 
condition of good government, but because they are an education 
to the whole people. To admire a brazen demagogue sinks the 
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masses, and to admire a patriot statesman elevates them. Exam- 
ple is better than schooling ; and, if average humanity is encour- 
aged in the belief that there is nobody essentially much above 
itself, it will not rise above its own level. -A low standard means 
low achievement. In everyone of the strata into which civilized 
society must of necessity be divided there are men capable of a 
higher place, and it is injustice to those whom Nature has so fa- 
vored not to show them the heights to which they may aspire. 
What they do see clearly enough are the factitious heights of 
wealth and office; what they need also to see are those of human 
nature in its loftiest growth. 

A nation is judged by its best products. To stand in the 
foremost rank, it must give to the human race great types of 
manhood, and add new thought to the treasury of the world. No 
extent of territory, no growth of population, no material prosper- 
ity, no average of intelligence, will ever be accepted as substi- 
tutes. They may excite fear, wonder, or even a kind of admira- 
tion, but they will never win or deserve the highest place. 

Our civilization is weak in the head, though the body is ro- 
bust and full of life. With all the practical vigor and diffused 
intelligence of the American people, our cultivated class is infe- 
rior to that of the leading countries of Europe ; for not only does 
the sovereign Demos think he can do without it, but he is totally 
unable to distinguish the sham education from the real one. The 
favorite of his heart is that deplorable political failure, the “ self- 
made man,” whom he delights to honor, and to whom he con- 
fides the most perplexed and delicate interests, in full faith that, 
if he cannot unravel them, then nobody else can. He thinks that 
he must needs be a person of peculiar merit and unequaled vigor. 
His idea of what constitutes him is somewhat singular. He com- 
mends as self-made the man who picks up a half education at 
hap-hazard ; but if, no matter with what exertion, he makes use of 
systematic and effective methods of training and instructing him- 
self, then, in the view of Demos, he is self-made no longer. 

The truth is, liberal education is at a prodigious disadvantage 
among us. In its nature it is only the beginning of a process 
that should continue through life; of a growth that will bear its 
fruit only in the fullness of time. Of what avail to nurse and 
enrich the young tree, if its after-years are to be spent in a soil 
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and climate hostile or at least unfavorable to it? We do not say 
this in despondency, but simply to illustrate the position and its 
necessities. Amid the morbid leveling of the times, few signs 
are so hopeful as the growing strength of the higher education ; 
but it is well to recognize with what it has to contend. In the 
platitudes of democratic society two counter-influences are appar- 
ent—the one a curse, and the other a blessing: First, those sud- 
den upheavals of accumulated wealth which break with sinister 
portent that broad distribution of property which once formed 
our safety ; and, secondly, this recent reénforcement of trained 
intelligence. Each confronts the other; for culture is no friend 
of vulgar wealth, and most of the mountains of gold and silver we 
have lately seen are in the keeping of those who are very ill fitted 
to turn them to the profit of civilization. 

But culture—to use that inadequate word for want of a bet- 
ter—has, as we have said, to contend with formidable difficulties. 
The lower forms of ambition among us are stimulated to the ut- 
* most. The prizes held before them are enormous. The faculties 
that lead to money-making, and those that lead to political noto- 
riety as distinguished from political eminence, have every oppor- 
tunity and every incentive. Ability, poor and obscure, may hope 
to win untold wealth, rule over mines, railroads, and cities, and 
mount to all the glories of official station. As a consequence, we 
have an abundance of rich men and an abundance of clever poli- 
ticians. Again, we would not be misunderstood. We have no 
wish to declaim against self-made men. There are those among 
them who deserve the highest respect and the warmest gratitude. 
If rarely themselves on the highest pinnacle of civilization, they 
are generally the sources, immediate or remote, from which our 
best civilization springs. Yet there are achievements to which 
they are equal only in exceptional cases. We have had but one 
Franklin ; and even that great man had failings from which dif- 
ferent influences would have delivered him. Nor was Franklin 
a product of democracy full-fledged. 

While the faculties that win material success are spurred to 
the utmost, and urged to their strongest development, those that 
find their exercise in the higher fields of thought and action are 
far from being so. For the minds that mere wealth and mere 
notoriety cannot satisfy, the inducements are weak and the diffi- 
VOL. CXXVII.—NO. 263. 2 
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culties great. The slow but ominous transfer of power from supe- 
rior to inferior types of men, as shown in city councils, legislatures, 
and Congress, has told with withering effect on the growth of true 
political ability. Debased as our politics are, they do not invite, 
and hardly even admit, the higher and stronger faculties to a part 
in them. Liberal education robbed of its best continuance and 
consummation, in so far as it is shut out from that noblest field 
of human effort, the direction of affairs of state ; that career of 
combined thought and action where all the forces of the mind 
are called forth, and of which the objects and results are to those 
of the average American politician what the discoveries and in- 
ventions of applied science are to the legerdemain of a street 
juggler. The professions still remain open, and in these com- 
paratively limited fields the results are good. Literature offers 
another field ; but here the temptation is powerful to write or 
speak down to the level of that vast average of education which 
makes the largest returns in profit and celebrity. The best liter- 
ature we have has followed the natural law and sprung up in two 
or three places where educated intelligence had reached a point 
high enough to promise it a favorable hearing. For the rest, our 
writers address themselves to an audience so much accustomed 
to light food that they have no stomach for the strong. The pub- 
lic demand has its effect, too, on the pulpit. It is pleasanter to 
tell the hearer what he likes to hear than to tell him what he 
needs ; and the love of popularity is not confined to the laity. 
From one point of view, the higher education is of no great 
use among us. It is not necessary to make a millionaire, a party 
leader, such as our party leaders are, or a popular preacher or 
writer. So little is it needed for such purposes, that the country 
is full of so-called “ practical men,” who ery out against it in scorn. 
Yet, from a true point of view, it is of supreme use and necessity, 
and a deep responsibility rests on those who direct it. What shall 
be its aims? Literature, scholarship, and physical science, are all 
of importance; but, considered in themselves, their place is sub- 
ordinate, for they cannot alone meet the requirements of the 
times. It has been said that liberal culture tends to separate 
men from the nation at large, and form them into a class apart ; 
and, without doubt, this is to a certain degree true of the merely 
sesthetic, literary, or scholastic culture. What we most need is a 
broad and masculine education, bearing on questions of society 
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and government; not repelling from active life, but preparing 
for it and impelling toward it. The discipline of the university 
should be a training for the arena ; and, within the past few years, 
no little progress has been made in this direction. 

Some half a century ago, a few devoted men began what 
seemed a desperate crusade against a tremendous national evil. 
American slavery has now passed into history. It died a death 
of violence, to our shame be it said ; for the nation had not virtue, 
temperance, and wisdom enough, to abolish it peacefully and harm- 
lessly; but it is dead. We would not compare the agitation 
against it to the far more complex and less animating movement 
by which alone our present evils can be met and checked. Con- 
viction and enthusiasm, with very little besides, served the pur- 
pose of the abolition agitators. Their appeal was to sentiment 
and conscience, not to reason; and their work demanded a kind 
of men very different from those demanded by the work of polit- 
ical regeneration. The champion of the new reform will need 
no whit less enthusiasm, but it must be tempered with judgment 
and armed with knowledge. One idea will not serve him. He 
must have many, all tending to one end; an integrity that can 
neither be tempted nor ensnared, and a courage that nothing can 
shake. 

Here, then, is a career worthy of the best, and demanding the 
best, for none but they can grapple with the complicated mis- 
chiefs of our politics. Those gallant youths, and others such as 
they, who were so ready to lay down life for their country, may 
here find a strife more difficult, and not less honorable. If there 
is virtue in them for an effort so arduous, then it is folly to de- 
spair. If a depraved political system sets them aside in favor of 
meaner men, and denies them the career to which the best inter- 
ests of the nation call them, then let them attack this depraved 
system, and, in so doing, make a career of their own. The low 
politician is not a noble foe, but he is strong and dangerous enough 
to make it manly to fight him; and the cause of his adversary is 
the cause of the people, did they but know it; or at least of that 
part of the people that is worth the name. No doubt, the strife is 
strangely unequal ; for on one side are ranged all the forces of 
self-interest, always present and always active; and on the other 
only duty and patriotism. But if the virtue and reason of the 
nation can be as well organized as its folly and knavery are or- 
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ganized to-day, a new hope will rise upon us, and they who can 
achieve such a result will not lack their reward. The “literary 
feller” may yet make himself a practical force, and, in presence 
of the public opinion which he has evoked, the scurvy crew who 
delight to gibe at him may be compelled to disguise themselves 
in garments of unwonted decency. 

It is in the cities that the diseases of the body politic are 
gathered to a head, and it is here that the need of attacking them 
is most urgent. Here the dargerous classes are most numerous 
and strong, and the effects of flinging the suffrage to the mob are 
most disastrous. Here the barbarism that we have armed and 
organized stands ready to overwhelm us. Our cities have be- 
come a prey. Where the carcass is, the vultures gather tegether. 
The industrious are taxed to feed the idle, and offices are distrib- 
uted to perpetuate abuses and keep knaves in power. Some of 
our city councils, where every ward sends its representatives, each 
according to its nature, offer a curious and instructive spectacle ; 
for here one sees men of mind and character striving for honest 
government under vast and ever-increasing difficulties, mingled 
with vicious boors in whose faces brute, knave, and fool, contend 
which shall write his mark most vilely. 

The theory of inalienable rights becomes an outrage to justice 
and common-sense, when it hands over great municipal corpora- 
tions, the property of those who hold stock in them, to the keep- 
ing of greedy and irresponsible crowds controlled by adventurers 
as reckless as themselves, whose object is nothing but plunder. 
But the question is not one of politics; it is one of business, and 
political rights, inalienable or otherwise, are not in any true sense 
involved in it. The city which can so reorganize itself that those 
who supply the means of supporting it shall have the chief con- 
trol over their expenditure, will lead the way in abolishing an 
anomaly as ridiculous as it is odious, and give an impulse to 
its own prosperity which will impel other cities to follow its ex- 
ample. That better class of citizens who have abandoned civic 
affairs in disgust, will gradually return and acquire in municipal 
administration a training which may avail them afterward in 
wider fields. The reform of cities would be a long and hopeful 
step toward the reform of the States and the nation. 

Francis Parkman. 
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INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





Tue obligations which every state is under to every other 
state are determined by those general principles which the com- 
munity of civilized nations have adopted by usage or consent, 
express or implied, as the rules governing their relations. They 
are, of course, in all cases modified by the conventional stipula- 
tions which may exist between any two or more of them. The 
law of nations, as accepted by any state, becomes a part of its 
municipal institutions; and when a portion of a country secedes 
or separates itself from the other parts, forming a new state or 
independent community, it must be understood to retain the rules 
which the whole country had recognized in its international rela- 
tions. This is emphatically so as regards treaties in which the 
other contracting parties have an interest. 

When we assumed our place among the nations of the world, 
England, though she had had many trexties in which a different 
rule prevailed, regarded as the consuetudinary law the doctrine 
of the Consolato del Mare, which gave immunity to neutral prop- 
erty on board of an enemy’s ship, but confiscated the property of 
an enemy on board a neutral ship. Indeed, it was not long be- 
fore the war of the American Revolution that the rule according 
immunity to enemy’s property in neutral vessels came into vogue, 
it being advocated by Hubner, the champion of the rights of 
neutrals, whose book, “ De la Saisie des Batimens Neutres,” ap- 
peared in 1759; while Vattel’s work, published about the same 
period, was the vade-mecuwm of international law, both for Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, till the appearance of Wheaton’s “ Ele- 
ments.” Vattel maintained that, “if we find enemy’s effects on 
board a neutral ship, we seize them by the right of war.” * 


*I have now before me an edition in English of Vattel, printed in Northampton, 
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Though our prize tribunals followed, during the Revolution- 
ary War, the rules of the British court of admiralty, the treaty 
of 1778 adopted, as between us and France, the rule that free 
ships should make free goods; and no treaty has been concluded 
by the United States adopting a different principle, except that 
of 1794 with Great Britain, which expired before the War of 
1812. The maxim “free ships free goods” has, however, been 
attached to different rules respecting the property of neutrals in 
enemy’s vessels. The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cided that the treaty of 1795 with Spain, which made “ free 
ships free goods,” did not necessarily carry with it the maxim, 
“enemy ships enemy goods.” ‘The embarrassments arising from 
a different rule as to the two belligerents, when one of the con- 
tracting parties is at war with a third power and the other neutral, 
induced, in 1819, a change in the treaty, to the effect that the 
flag of the neutral should only cover the property of an enemy 
whose government acknowledged the principle. The rule thus 
modified has since been applied in our treaties with the American 
states, and in other cases. 

It was before the recognition of our independence by the 
mother-country that the famous declaration of armed neutrality, 
bearing date the 20th of February, 1780, was issued by the Em- 
press of Russia. The terms of it, as communicated to the courts 
of London, Versailles, and Madrid, were: 

1. That all neutral vessels may freely trade from one port to 
another, and upon the coasts of nations at war. 

2. That the goods belonging to the subjects of the powers at 
war shall be free in neutral vessels, except contraband articles.* 

3. That the empress, as to contraband goods, bound herself 
by what is mentioned in the tenth and eleventh articles of her 
treaty of 1766 with Great Britain, extending these obligations to 
all powers at war.t 


4. That, to determine what is meant by the blockade of a port, 


Massachusetts, in 1805, which was used as a class-book in the sophomore class of 
Columbia College in 1815. 

* It may be noted that the “declaration” is silent as to neutral goods in enemy’s 
ships. 

+ The treaty restricts contraband to munitions of war, such as cannon, mortars, 
etc., as enumerated therein, none of which, except selles et brides, belong even to the 
category of articles ancipitis usus. 
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the term shall be confined to places where there is evident danger 
of entering, from the arrangements of the power which is attack- 
ing it, with vessels stationary and sufficiently near. 

The incident which gave rise to the measure was that two 
Russian vessels, laden with corn and bound for the Mediterra- 
nean, were seized by Spanish cruisers, on the ground that they 
were intended to supply the fortress of Gibraltar. 

Spain was among the first to commend the principles of the 
“ declaration,” making restitution, and pleading the arbitrary con- 
duct of England as her excuse. The proposition also met the 
earnest approval of the other European parties to the war against 
Great Britain (France and the Netherlands), and formed the sub- 
ject of the convention between Russia and Denmark, of the 9th 
of July, 1780, to which Sweden acceded, constituting the first 
confederation of armed neutrality. By this treaty the Baltic 
was declared to be a mare clausum against the ships.of-war of 
the belligerent parties. 

The United States acceded to the principles of the “ declara- 
tion” of the Empress Catharine II., by an ordinance of the old 
Congress, of the date of the 7th of April, 1781. 


“Tt is a remarkable historical fact,” says Blunischli, “that the 
first declaration of armed neutrality of 1780 was promulgated at 
the epoch of the Anglo-American War. According to the English 
point of view, this war was a civil war. As no state, with the ex- 
ception of France, had acknowledged the insurgent colonies as a 
new state, the war had only as yet, in the eyes of the other neutral 
states, the character of a civil war. Though France and Spain 
were then likewise engaged in the contest with England, America, 
however, was the principal theatre of the war, and the neutral 
powers, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Portugal, etc., meant clearly to 
apply their declaration of neutrality to the American colonies, or, 
as they were in fact, to the United States of America. All the 
neutral states recognized in them a belligerent power, if not a new 
state, definitively established. There existed thenceforward a neu- 
trality of the European states, not only with regard to two foreign 
independent states, but as to two parties engaged in a civil war” 
(Bluntschli, “ Revue de Droit International,” tome ii., p. 467). 


During the wars of the French Revolution all the belligerent 
powers not only discarded in practice the principle of the armed 
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neutrality, but even those maxims of international law by which 
the rights of neutral commerce in time of war had been pre- 
viously regulated. Russia made common cause with Great Brit- 
ain and with Prussia to induce the other parties to the armed 
neutrality convention, Denmark and Sweden, to renounce all in- 
tercourse with France. 

In the further progress of the war between England and 
France, Russia, however, revived her doctrine of neutrality. <A 
new confederacy between Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, was 
formed in 1800, to which Prussia gave her adhesion ; but, under 
the pressure of the maritime power of England, the league was 
dissolved and its principles expressly relinquished by Russia in 
the convention signed at St. Petersburg, in 1801, between her 
and Great Britain, and which was subsequently acceded to by 
Denmark and Sweden. In 1807, in consequence of the stipula- 
tions contained in the Treaty of Tilsit, between Russia and 
France, a declaration was issued by the Russian court, in which 
the principles of the armed neutrality were proclaimed anew, 
and the convention of 1801 was annulled by the Emperor Alex- 
ander. In 1812 a treaty of alliance against France was signed 
by Great Britain and Russia; but no convention affecting the 
freedom of neutral commerce and navigation has been since con- 
cluded between these two powers, unless we refer to their being 
parties to the Declaration of Paris of 1856. 

The treaty of 1785, between the United States and Prussia, 
and which is the first that provides for the immunity of private 
property at sea, was of the most liberal character. The operation 
of its peculiar provisions was, however, suspended by the treaty 
of 1799, in consequence of the then political state of Europe; 
but they were reinstated in the treaty of 1828. 

All Americans may revert with pride to the manner in which 
our foreign relations were conducted at the outset of the wars of 
the French Revolution. Besides the violation of our acknowl- 
edged rights by both the contending belligerents, for which 
neither offered any other apology than the fact of the infliction 
on us of similar injuries by its enemy, there were intrinsic diffi- 
culties in the maintenance of an impartial neutrality, arising from 
the discordant, if not incompatible, character of the obligations 
existing on our part to France and England respectively. The 
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treaty with France, which commenced by stipulating exemption 
from belligerent capture of enemy’s goods in neutral ships, was 
in many respects at variance with the rules which we had accepted 
from England as governing the consuetudinary law of nations, 
while by the treaty of 1794, which was subsequent to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of neutrality, we gave to the English inter- 
pretation of international obligations a conventional sanction. 

There are many things which may be done by a neutral in 
war which have the appearance of equality, but in their operation 
may have a different effect on the conflicting interests of the bel- 
ligerents. A neutral country,may, without breach of neutrality, 
permit both belligerents to equip vessels in its ports. Even with- 
out any previous stipulation with either party, the ports of a 
neutral may be closed or kept open to the prizes of both. It is 
competent for a nation to stipulate, during a period of peace, 
to give in war privileges to one party exclusively: thus, by the 
treaty of 1778, with France, it was declared that it should be 
lawful for the ships-of-war of either of the contracting parties 
and privateers to carry whithersoever they please the ships and 
goods taken from their enemies, while no access shall be given to 
the ships-of-war or privateers of their enemies, except when 
forced in by stress of weather. 

The proclamation, which bears date the 22d of April, 1793, 
announces the existence of war between Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, 
Great Britain, and the United Netherlands, on the one part, and 
France on the other. It was accompanied by general instruc- 
tions from the Treasury Department, intended, among other 
things, to secure to France her treaty-rights, while nothing be- 
yond this should be conceded; and it declares what France (so 
far as it affected her) regarded as a violation of her treaty with 
us, that no armed vessel which has been or shall be originally 
fitted out in any port of the United States, by either of the par- 
ties at war, is thereafter to have asylum in any district of the 
United States. No privateer of the powers at war with France 
can enjoy any other privilege than that of purchasing victuals 
sufficient to go to the next port of the prince or state from which 
it has its commission. 

Though the French prizes were brought into our ports, 
and were, therefore, in a certain sense, within our power, it was 
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not, besides the danger we incurred from France, an easy task 
for our Government to comply with the demands for restitution. 
Nice questions were raised as to the respective powers of the ex- 
ecutive and judiciary. President Washington did not, however, 
rest his course as to a foreign nation on any technical ground 
not defensible under the law of nations ; but it was only through 
the exercise, by our admiralty courts, of a jurisdiction, for which 
Sir Travers Twiss says no English precedent can be found since 
the time of Sir Lionel Jenkins, that the restitution was effected. 
Such an exercise of power by our courts was confessedly an 
exception to the general rule, that the trial of captures on the 
high-seas belongs exclusively to the courts of the nation of the 
captors. Our courts, however, held, and they continue to hold, 
that if the capture be made within the territorial limits of a 
neutral country into which the prize is brought, or by a pri- 
vateer which has been illegally equipped in such neutral coun- 
try, the prize courts of that country not only possess the power, 
but it is their duty, to restore the property to the owner. This 
was done to the private claimant, though the propriety of that 
course, without the intervention of his government, has been, 
with apparent reason, questioned by Judge Story. Not only 
was restitution made where the prizes were within our territory, 
whenever that could be done without involving us in a conflict 
with France, but, where it could not, compensation was made by 
us to England under the treaty of 1794. 

That Mr. Jefferson’s course was in no wise actuated by any 
predilection in favor of one or the other belligerent parties, is 
quite apparent from the correspondence at the time between 
him and the English and French miniSters to this country. The 
grievance of which we had specially to complain was, besides the 
illegal captures, the institution of consular French courts in the 
United States. 

Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, writing to Mr. Hammond, 
British minister, under date of May 15, 1793, after stating that 
an alleged condemnation of a British prize by the French consul 
at Charleston was a legal nullity, and can make no part in the 
title of a vessel, though it was an act of disrespect toward the 
United States, asserts that the purchase of arms and military ac- 
coutrements by an agent of the French Government, in this coun- 
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try, with an intent to export them to France, is permitted by the 
law of nations : 


“Tt” (the law of nations) “is satisfied with the external penalty 
pronounced by the President’s proclamation—that of confiscation 
of such portion of these arms as shall fall into the hands of any of 
the belligerents on the way to the ports of their enemies. To this 
penalty our citizens are warned that they will be abandoned. 

“The capture of the British ship George by the French frigate 
L’Embuscade has, on inquiry, been found to have taken place with- 
in the bay of Delaware and jurisdiction of the United States. The 
Government is, therefore, taking measures for the liberation of the 
crew and restitution of the ship and cargo. 

“Tt condemns, in the highest degree, the conduct of any of our 
citizens who may personally engage in committing hostilities at sea 
against any of the nations, parties to the present war, and will ex- 
ert all the means with which the laws and Constitution have armed 
them to discover such as offend herein, and bring them to condign 
punishment. 

“The practice of commissioning, equipping, and manning vessels 
in our ports to cruise on any of the belligerent parties is equally 
and entirely disapproved ; and the Government will take effectual 
measures to prevent a repetition of it.” 


Ina note from Mr. Jefferson to M. Genet, minister of France, 
dated August 7, 1793, it is said : 


“T have it in charge to inform you that the President considers 
the United States as bound, pursuant to positive assurances given 
in conformity to the laws of neutrality, to effectuate the restoration 
of or to make compensation for prizes which shall have been made 
of any of the parties at war with France, subsequently to the fifth 
day of June last, by privateers fitted out of our ports. 

“That it is consequently expected that you will cause restitution 
to be made of all prizes taken and brought into our ports subse- 
quent to the above-mentioned day, by such privateers ; in defect of 
which, the President considers it as incumbent upon the United 
States to indemnify the owners of those prizes, the indemnification 
to be reimbursed by the French nation.” 


In a note to Mr. Hammond, dated September 5, 1793, and 
which was subsequently annexed to the treaty of 1794, Mr. Jef- 
ferson says : 
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“ Having for particular reasons forborne to use all the measures 
in our power for the restitution of the three vessels mentioned in 
my letter of August 7th, the President thought it incumbent on the 
United States to make compensation for them ; and, though nothing 
was said in that letter of other vessels taken under like circum- 
stances, and brought in after the date of that letter, the President 
determined that all the means in our power should be used for their 
restitution. If these fail us, as we should not be bound by our 
treaties to make compensation to the other powers, in the analogous 
case, he did not mean to give an opinion that it ought to be done 
to Great Britain. But still, if any cases shall arise subsequent to 
that date, the circumstances of which shall place them on similar 
grounds with those before it, the President would think compensa- 
tion equally incumbent on the United States” (Jefferson’s Works, 
vol. iii., pp. 229, 265, 285). 


By Art. VIL. of the treaty of 19th of November, 1794 (Jay’s 
treaty)— 


“Tt is agreed that in all such cases where restitution shall not 
have been made agreeably to the tenor of the letter from Mr. Jef- 
ferson to Mr. Hammond, dated at Philadelphia, September 5, 1793, 
a copy of which is annexed to this treaty, the complaints of the 
parties shall be, and hereby are, referred to the commissioners to 
be appointed by virtue of this article, who are hereby authorized 
and required to proceed in like manner relative to these as to the 
other cases committed to them” (United States Statutes at Large, 
vol. viii., p. 121). 

“While in the early part of the present century,” says our most 
learned living jurist, “the political department of the American 
Government was engaged in steadily combating the overstrained 
constructions of the law of maritime war, set up by the courts and 
publicists of England, it is remarkable that not a few of the most 
exceptionable of those constructions were at the same time being 
transported, one by one, into our own jurisprudence by the judicial 
department of our Government, with a prevailing tendency to ex- 
aggerate the rights of prize in the interest of captors, that is, of 
maritime depredation.” 


Indeed, the Supreme Court, in a case growing out of the War 
of 1812, declared that, as the United States at one time formed a 
component part of the British Empire, their law was, as under- 
stood at the time of the separation, the prize law of the United 
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States, though no recent rules of the British courts were entitled 
to more respect than those of other countries; yet that, where 
there were no reasons to the contrary, they should regard the 
decisions of the English courts of admiralty (Cranch’s Reports, 
vol. ix., p. 191. Thirty Hogsheads of Sugar vs. Boyle). 

Recurring to the different systems as understood previously 
to the Crimean War, it was very evident that if two nations situ- 
ated like England and France, one possessing the largest military 
marine in the world, and the other a navy only inferior to that of 
its ally, were, as co-belligerents, each to maintain its own peculiar 
principles of maritime law, neutral commerce must altogether 
cease. A compromise of principles was necessary to the coép- 
eration of the navies of the allies. 

Accordingly, on occasion of the commencement of the war 
against Russia, the ministers of England and France communi- 
cated to the American Secretary of State the “declaration” of 
March 28, 1854. By it England waived the right of seizing 
enemy’s property on board of a neutral vessel unless it be contra- 
band of war, and France made a similar concession with respect 
to neutral property laden on board of an enemy’s vessel. 

Russia, when her war with Turkey extended to England and 
France, promulgated decrees declaring that enemy’s goods would 
be regarded as inviolable, and might be imported into Russia, 
and the property of neutral powers on board of enemy’s ships 
would not be subject to confiscation except articles contraband 
of war, “the carrying of which,” it says, “would render even a 
neutral vessel a good prize.” So greatly were the laws of war 
mitigated that, with the single exception of carrying enemy’s 
goods in enemy’s vessels, the trade, such as it ordinarily exists in 
time of peace, could scarcely have been said to be interrupted. 

The formulating, at the termination of the war, by the par- 
ties to it of the principles announced at its commencement, was 
anticipated by a treaty between the United States and Russia of 
July 22, 1854. The principles of free ships, free goods, and 
freedom of neutral property in an enemy’s vessel from capture 
and confiscation, except it be contraband of war, were established, 
with a view to their adoption as permanent and immutable. It 
proposed the accession of all nations who might assent to them. 
That of Prussia was already given by her existing treaty. 
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The declaration of the Congress of Paris, besides the articles 
in reference to the immunity of the cargo of an enemy, when 
not contraband of war under a neutral flag, and neutral property 
under an enemy’s flag, adopted the principle of blockade sub- 
stantially as given in the Russian declaration of neutrality. 

The first article of the declaration of 1856 proclaims that 
“ privateering is and remains abolished.” 

Adopted without being accompanied by any provision accord- 
ing immunity to private property at sea, it would apparently 
operate to the exclusive advantage of the great naval powers, 
particularly England, who would, in the event of a war, have at 
their mercy the entire merchant marine of their enemies, while 
their own would be unmolested. 

The possibility of such a state of things was, of course, suf- 
ficient to prevent the sanction of the proposition by our sagacious 
Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, unless the views which induced 
the provisions in the treaty with Prussia as drawn by Dr. Frank- 
lin, and the propositions subsequently made to England, France, 
and Russia, by Mr. J. Q. Adams when Secretary of State, were 
carried out to their full intent, and property at sea placed on 


the footing of immunity which it was assumed that it possessed 
on land. 

The obligation of the “ declaration,” even on the parties to 
it, was always very doubtful. On this point Sir Travers Twiss 
cites with approval the following passage from our last edition 
of Wheaton : 


“The declaration is only a pledge on the part of the states ad- 
hering to it not to issue commissions for that purpose, and does not 
of itself create any new offense against the law of nations ; while 
the admission of the Congress, made at the suggestion of the Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary, that it would not be obligatory on the signers 
of the declaration to maintain the principle of the abolition of pri- 
vateering against those which did not accede to it, received a prac- 
tical construction in the course adopted by England and France, 
and other countries in their declarations with respect to the pend- 
ing contest in America” (Twiss, “Duties and Rights in Time of 
War,” p. 428). 


It soon appeared that all apprehensions that the abolition of 
privateering was to work any change in the relative power of 
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maritime nations was without reason. In former times, France 
was in the habit of carrying on her wars with vessels furnished 
by the merchants, and there was nothing in the “declaration” to 
prevent its being done by other nations. An act of Congress 
in 1863 authorized letters of marque and reprisal, but no com- 
missions were issued. The United States had, however, an op- 
portunity of manifesting to the authors of the “declaration” low 
utterly inefficient it ever must be in suppressing the maritime 
resources of an enemy. With the regular navy, the United 
States would have been utterly incapable of blockading the 
Southern coast. It was effected by extending to operatious at 
sea the same system of a volunteer establishment as they had 
on land. 

At the commencement of the war privateers were fitted out 
by the Confederates; but experience showing the disabilities to 
which they were exposed in foreign ports, as compared with 
public ships-of-war, the system was soon discontinued, and the 
Alabama and the other cruisers—for whose depredations Great 
Britain was made answerable—claimed the rights of public ships- 
of-war, and were commanded by officers commissioned by the 
Confederate States. 

The suggestion furnished by the course of the United States 
in supplementing her regular by a volunteer navy was followed 
by Prussia during the Franco-German War of 1870. She invited 
ship-owners to lend their ships for the war, for a remuneration. 
The crews were to be hired by the owners, but were “to enter 
the Federal navy for the continuance of the war, wear its uni- 
form, acknowledge its competency, and take oath to the articles 
of war.” In case these ships destroyed or captured ships of the 
enemy, certain premiums were to be paid to the owners for dis- 
tribution among the crews. The French Government complained 
to Lord Granville about this decree, alleging that it was, under a 
disguised form, the reéstablishment of privateering; but Lord 
Granville, after consulting the then law officers—Sir Travers 
Twiss, Sir R. Collier, and Sir John Coleridge—replied : 


“They advise me that there are, in their opinion, substantial 
differences between the proposed naval volunteer force sanctioned 
by the Prussian Government and the system of privateering which, 
under the designation of ‘la course,’ the Declaration of Paris was 
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intended to suppress, and that her Majesty’s Government cannot 
object to the decree of the Prussian Government as infringing the 
Declaration of Paris” (Solicitor’s Journal, vol. xxii., p. 523). 


My illustrious colleague of the Institute of International Law, 
Bluntschli, has well shown that the suppression of privateering 
does not mean the renunciation of the voluntary service of the 
citizens of a country—or even of foreigners—in maritime war. 


“Nothing,” he adds, “prevents a state from forming a body of 
volunteers to be employed as a part of the auxiliary force of its army ; 
so a maritime nation may, with entire propriety, reénforce its fleet 
by adding vessels previously employed in commerce. An appeal 
may even be made to all the forces of the nation—to a sort of naval 
Landsturm—in appealing to all the maritime resources of the nation 
to combat the enemy. The characteristic difference—and which is 
the reason for rejecting privateering—is, that it is not militarily 
organized, that it does not carry on a contest of power against 
power, but it is a contest of individual against individual” (Blunt- 
schli, “ Revue de Droit International,” vol. ix., p. 552). 


If it might be supposed in the War of the Crimea that the 
civilized nations of the world had reached that point at which 
wars become solely contests involving the opposing military forces 
of the states, leaving private individuals to conduct their own 
affairs unaffected by them, it was not so as to the War of Seces- 
sion. 

It is true that civil wars are calculated to affect the passions 
of men to a degree which does not exist in foreign wars. I have 
now before me a letter from the late Mr. Justice Nelson, dated 
August 4, 1873, respecting a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a case which relates to breach of blockade, 
for which, as being rendered in violation of the law of nations, 
compensation was made under the late mixed British and Ameri- 
can Commission : 


“The truth is,” he said, “the feeling of the country was deep and 
strong against England, and the judges, as individual citizens, were 
no exception to this feeling. As to the feeling of hostility to Eng- 
land at the time, Judge Black told me that, after my dissenting 
opinion was read, one of the most eminent members of the bar had 
said to him that ‘ the delivery of it was the greatest mistake of my 
life.’ Now,” added Judge Nelson, “that the passions and prejudices 
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of the hour had passed away, there are not, or cannot be, two dif- 
ferent opinions in that case.” 


One of the great principles established at the Congress of 
Westphalia, of which the admission into the fraternity of nations 
of the Swiss cantons and the Republic of the Netherlands was 
an illustration, and the independence of the American colonies, 
both North and South, a corollary, was that when communities, 
from whatever source deriving their origin, have attained such a 
degree of force as to give to them the consistency of states, they 
are entitled to be regarded as governments de facto, and those 
who constitute them to be considered citizens, not rebels, and 
that, for all international purposes, a government de facto is a 
government de jure. Nor is it necessary, in order to formulate 
this proposition, to go beyond that text-book, a translation of 
which, I presume, is to be found in every law library in the 
country. 


“ Civil war,” says Vattel, “breaks the bonds of society and of 
the government; it gives rise in a nation to two independent parties, 
who acknowledge no common judge. They are in the position of 
two nations who engage in disputes, and, not being able to reconcile 
them, have recourse to arms. The common laws of war are in civil 
wars to be observed on both sides.” 


Neither the Executive nor Congress, at the commencement of 
the difficulties with the South, seem to have distinguished between 
municipal and belligerent rights, nor as to the different jurisdic- 
tions by which they were to be enforced. The first act passed 
by Congress was drawn by the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
and was entitled “ An act to provide for the collection of duties 
on imports and other purposes.” It was intended, Mr. Cushing 
tells us, to have been substituted for the blockade and other 
Executive measures that had been adopted during the recess of 
Congress. This would have been done, had it not been for what 
he calls— 


“the unwise and unreasonable intimations from foreign ministers, 
that, whatever may be the law as to the parties engaged in the hos- 
tilities, it can never be considered that, in such a contest, neutrals 
are to be placed under disabilities and their commerce subjected to 
restrictions to which they would not be liable in a public war be- 
tween two foreign powers.” 

VOL, CXXVII.—NO, 263. 3 
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According to the eminent lawyer to whom I have more than 
once referred, and who is understood to have been the confiden- 
tial adviser of the Government during a great part of the war, 
President Lincoln contemplated something else than an ordinary 
blockade, and he admits that it is only in that way that it is pos- 
sible to reconcile— 


“the strenuous denial, on our part, of the existence, at the time, 
of such a state of belligerency between the United States and the 
insurgents as justified the recognition of them as belligerents by 
foreign powers, and the numerous acts of Congress asserting and 
regulating the continued exercise, notwithstanding the current hos- 
tilities, of the municipal sovereignty of the Government throughout 
the United States.” 


In the War of Secession, the captures of British vessels were 
usually made under the pretense of a breach of blockade. Ves- 
sels sailing with all the regular documents to a neutral port, were 
captured before their arrival at it, and condemned on the alleged 
ground that their ultimate destination was a blockaded port, thus 
pushing to the extreme the doctrine of “continuous voyages,” 
based on the revival, during the wars of the French Revolution, 
of the rule of 1756. It was against this pretension that Mr. 
Madison’s most elaborate paper, “ Examination of the British doc- 
trine, which subjects to capture a neutral trade not open in time 
of peace,” was directed. 

The application of the law of blockade to vessels, seized at 
the moment of their departure from a neutral port bound for an- 
other neutral port, however remote it might be from a blockaded 
port, on the mere suspicion that their cargoes, after having been 
discharged at a neutral port, might be transhipped for a block- 
aded port or otherwise placed at the disposition of the enemy, is 
totally opposed to the Declaration of Paris, which, by requiring a 
force before the blockaded port sufficient to effectually prevent 
ingress to it, indicates that it is only in the surrounding waters 
that the police of the blockade can be exercised. So far as that 
“declaration” goes, except as regards privateering, it has con- 
stantly had the sanction of the American Government. Indeed, 
President Buchanan insisted, as a condition to our accession to 
to the “ declaration,” upon the European powers recognizing still 
further the rights of neutrals and exempting from blockade all 
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commercial ports. The rule contended for during the War of 
Secession could never have existed, if the doctrine had been 
maintained, which required that a previous notice of the block- 
ade should be given to every vessel—a doctrine sustained by the 
publicists of the Continent, and to the time of our civil war ever 
contended for by the United States, who have, moreover, re- 
peatedly given to it the sanction of treaties, including that of 1794 
with England. It was our rule during the war with Mexico, and, 
however it may since have been disregarded by the tribunals, it 
was likewise declared to be the rule by the proclamations of the 
President at the beginning of the civil war. 

In the case of the Circassian (2 Wallace, p. 135), alluded to 
by Judge Nelson, in which the decision of the Supreme Court 
had been overruled by the mixed commission, her immediate des- 
tination was Havana, and she was captured on her direct course 
to that place, it being claimed that her ultimate destination was 
New Orleans. As the seizure was made hundreds of miles from 
that port, it is unnecessary to state that there had been no pre- 
vious warning by the blockading squadron at New Orleans, as 
Mr. Seward had declared to Lord Lyons was the American rule. 
Moreover, there was no proof of any formal notification of the 
blockade to foreign governments which, it has sometimes been 
contended, rendered unnecessary the indorsement on the regis- 
ter. On the contrary, the fact was fully established in another 
case, that no such notice had ever at any time been given as to 
New Orleans (see Judge Nelson’s opinion, in the Empress, 
“ Blatchford’s Prize Cases,” p. 660). 

This point, however, it was not necessary for the claimants in 
the Circassian to establish, inasmuch as the vessel was captured 
several days after the blockade had ceased to exist, by the occu- 
pation of New Orleans by the naval and military forces of the 
United States, and the restoration of the Federal authority, 
though even that fact did not avail them in the court of ultimate 
resort. 

The most interesting question affecting the obligations of the 
parties during the War of Secession grew out of the reclamations 
of the United States in their character of belligerents against 
England, who, it was contended, had failed to fulfill her neutral 
obligations. That they had grounds of complaint would be im- 
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plied from the terms of the article of the Treaty of Washington 
of 1871, referring what was called the Alabama claims to a tri- 
bunal of arbitration. 

Distinguished as were the members of the High Commission 
by whom the treaty was concluded, as well as the commissioners 
at Geneva, to whom the adjudication of these claims was referred, 
the value of the whole proceedings, as precedents in the public 
law of nations, is greatly impaired by the anomalous course pre- 
scribed to the arbitrators. They were to be governed by three 
rules which the parties had agreed upon as rules to be taken as 
applicable to the case, and by “such principles of international 
law not inconsistent therewith as the arbitrators shall determine 
to have been applicable to the case.” The rules were: 


“A neutral government is bound—1l. To use due diligence to 
prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, 
of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is intended 
to cruise or carry on war against a power with which it is at peace ; 
and also to use like diligence to prevent the departure from its juris- 
diction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, 
such vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or in part, with- 
in such jurisdiction to warlike use. 

“2, Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its 
ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the other, or 
for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of military supplies 
or arms or the recruitment of men. 

“3. To exercise due diligence in its own waters, and, as to all 
persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the fore- 
going obligations and duties.” 


While prescribing these rules, the British members of the 
High Commission caused a declaration to be inserted in the trea- 
ty, that “her Majesty’s Government cannot assent to the fore- 
going rules as a statement of principles of international law, 
which were in force when the claims arose.” 


After the existence of the commission had been jeoparded 
by the conduct of the United States in presenting reclamations of 
a national character, and after these. had been withdrawn in con- 
sequence of a declaration of the tribunal (somewhat out of the 
usual order of procedure) that these claims which had been termed 
“indirect claims” could not form the basis of a decree of indem- 
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nity, an award was made for the sum, which was deemed to be 
the aggregate value of the property destroyed by the Alabama 
and her consorts. This included the amount paid by the under- 
writers to the insured to whose rights they were supposed to be 
substituted. 

The treaty, besides providing for the functions of the arbi- 
trators, contained the further stipulation that “the high contract- 
ing parties agree to observe these rules as between themselves in 
future, to bring them to the knowledge of other maritime powers, 
and to invite them to accede to them.” The last reference which 
we find to this matter, in the correspondence between the British 
and American Governments, is of the date of February 18, 1874, 
when 


“Earl Granville closed the discussion by informing Sir Edward 
Thornton that he did not in the present circumstances think it de- 
sirable to protract the conversation with General Schenck.” 

From the papers laid before Parliament subsequently, it would 
appear that the provision of the treaty which requires the com- 
munication of the rules to other powers, asking their adoption of 
them, had not been carried into effect. This delay, it was alleged, 


arose from the apprehension that the stipulations of the second 
rule might be interpreted contrary to the acknowledged practice 
of the two contracting parties, especially in the Franco-German 
War, as a general prohibition of the sale of munitions of war by 
neutrals to belligerents. 

The two parties were agreed that the rules should not be pre- 
sented to foreign powers for their acceptance without an explana- 
tion which would prevent such a conclusion, and which would 
restrain their operation to those acts which are done for the ser- 
vice of a vessel cruising or carrying on war, or intending to cruise 
or carry on war against another belligerent ; and that they should 
not extend to cases where military supplies or arms are exported 
for the use of a belligerent power from neutral ports or waters in 
the ordinary course of commerce. We are not aware of any at- 
tempt to renew the discussion since it was closed by Lord Gran- 
ville in the manner above mentioned, no answer having been 
given to the resolution of the Senate, passed June 3d of this 
year, asking the President for the correspondence on the subject. 

That such has been the fate of these rules we have no reason 
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to regret. The interpretation given to them by the Tribunal of 
Geneva would compel the United States to maintain, whenever 
we were neutrals, a naval police throughout the whole extent of 
our coasts, both on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. “ The due 
diligence, it was said, referred to in the first and third of said 
rules, ought to be exercised by neutral governments in exact pro- 
portion to the risks to which either of the belligerents may be 
exposed from a failure to fulfill the obligations on their part.” 

These rules, after being greatly modified by Bluntschli and oth- 
er Continental jurists, received in 1875 the approval of a majority 
only of the members of the Institute present at the Hague. My 
own views, as communicated to the Secretary-General, M. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns, were substantially in accordance with those of Pro- 
fessor Lorimer, who declared that “the three rules of Wash- 
ington, as well as the American and English foreign enlistment 
acts passed under the influence of the same ideas, are bad in the- 
ory and inapplicable in practice.” Mountague Bernard and Sir 
Travers Twiss also opposed their adoption. 

There is no question but that all kinds of contraband articles 
may be sold by a neutral, the belligerent running the risk of their 
being captured on the high-seas by the other belligerent. The 
sole question which has arisen has relation to ships-of-war or ves- 
sels to be employed as such, but it has been held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, even under our neutrality acts, that 
a ship may be sent to a foreign market, like any other commod- 
ity, and sold to a belligerent. Though it is conceded that muni- 
tions of war may be sold in a neutral country to be used against a 
state at peace with it, and though a ship fitted out and equipped 
for war may be sent to seek a purchaser, it is contended that she 
cannot be sold at home to a belligerent. I have not been able to 
see any other ground on which to rest this distinction than that 
which was assumed by President Washington’s Administration, 
and which connects itself with the well-recognized rule forbidding, 
in all cases, a neutral to permit his territory to be used as a base 
of hostile operations. It was against the use of the port, and 
not against the sale of ships, that the proclamation of 1793 was 
directed. It is from confounding the right to sell a ship-of-war 
in a neutral port with the equipment and dispatch from it of a 
hostile expedition that the difficulty has arisen. 
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The correspondence between the two governments after the 
Alabama escaped in 1862, interspersed with claims about prema- 
ture recognition, was mainly taken up with the accounts of Mr. 
Adams’s efforts to induce the English courts to carry into effect 
their own neutrality acts. It cannot but be deemed a matter of 
regret that we allowed durselves to be drawn into the discussion 
whether the English laws had or had not been executed, thus ap- 
parently withdrawing the case from its only true test, the law of 
nations. Our course was the more inexpedient, as, contrary to 
the system which prevails in the United States, of confiding the 
execution of the neutrality acts, including that of 1818, to the 
admiralty courts, the English act of 1819, which was the law dur- 
ing the long-protracted case of the Alexandra, had given jurisdic- 
tion to the common-law courts. It was only under the act of 
1870 that the change of jurisdiction has been effected. 

I refrain from any minute discussion of the neutrality acts 
of either England or the United States, because they are not 
entitled to be considered otherwise than as municipal regulations 
which may be convenient modes of carrying into effect neutral 
obligations, but cannot, in any way, either limit or extend the 
law of nations applicable to the subject, and certainly cannot 
derogate from the right of sovereigns or from the immunity of 
ships-of-war in the ports of either country. 

The impressions under which this article was commenced, 
that we might, in consequence of the hostilities then supposed 
likely to arise, from matters growing out of the situation of the 
Ottoman Empire, between Russia and England, be compelled to 
a close examination of our neutral duties, have at this time (June 
13th), in a great degree, disappeared. 

The arrival in our waters of a vessel under the German flag, 
having on board officers and men for the supposed purpose of 
manning vessels to be purchased in the United States as Russian 
ships-of-war, invited the attention at least of the public journals 
to the attitude in which we were now and might hereafter be 
placed toward England. 

I would premise that I cannot conceive of the existence of any 
neutral duties when no war exists. Neutrality ex vi termini im- 
plies belligerency ; and a breach of neutrality can only occur with 
regard to a matter arising during a war. 
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I don’t know of any case, since England abandoned her prac- 
tice of seizing foreign vessels in her ports during peace, under the 
impression that war might possibly thereafter arise, that the laws 
of war have been applied to a state of peace; and in those cases, 
when war did ensue, the property that had been taken was not 
condemned as prize of war but as droits of admiralty, which origi- 
nally belonged to the lord high admiral. 

The United States courts have always been scrupulous in rec- 
ognizing the exterritoriality of public ships. In the case of the 
Exchange, reported in Cranch’s “Reports” (vol. vii., pp. 135- 
147), the principle that a vessel bearing the flag and commission 
of a belligerent power was not within the local jurisdiction of 
the neutral law, though claimed by citizens of the neutral coun- 
try as having been forcibly taken from them as prize contrary 
to international law, was fully upheld on appeal by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The exterritoriality of ships-of-war was discussed before the 
tribunal at Geneva, and in the judgments rendered by the sev- 
eral arbitrators; it being contended, on the part of Sir Alexan- 
der Cockburn, that it was an absolute right, while it was held 
by the other commissioners that it was founded on the principle 
of courtesy and mutual deference between different nations, and 
they contended that it could never be appealed to for the protec- 
tion of an act done in violation of neutrality. 

In the statement of Mr. Adams on this subject, it is said— 


“On behalf of Great Britain it is claimed that the rule is per- 
fectly established that a vessel belonging to any power, recog- 
nized as sovereign or as a belligerent, has in virtue of its commis- 
sion a right to claim a reception and the privilege of exterritorial- 
ity, without regard to its antecedents, in the ports of every neutral 
power.” 


Mr. Adams proceeds to say : 


“The authorities quoted to sustain this position sustain it as an 
established general rule. I see no reason to question it, but the 
question that has been raised in the present controversy is an excep- 
tional one, which is not touched by these decisions.” 


Mr. Adams then argued that the vessels whose origin and 
conduct were discussed before the Geneva Tribunal were not 
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bona-fide foreign ships-of-war at all, and that the commissions 
held by them ought to have been regarded as nullities. He also 
considers the case on the hypothesis of their commissions having 
been real, but of these ships having abused the comity of England, 
and of their having been engaged in gross violation of the laws 
of Great Britain and of international law. He gives his opinion 
that, “by such fraudulent abuse of the comity of England by their 
setting at defiance England’s laws within its own jurisdiction, 
the perpetrators of such conduct had not only forfeited all right 
to consideration, but had subjected themselves to the penalties 
of malefactors if ever they returned within the jurisdiction which 
they had insulted.” 

At all events, none of these exceptional considerations could 
arise in any matter growing out of the recent Russian proceed- 
ings. Indeed, the neutrality laws, neither of the United States 
nor England, contemplated any such cases. The American acts 
of 1794 and 1818 were directed to the operations of privateers 
fitted out by our own people—employed, in the first case, as 
privateers under French colors, and, in the second, by parties 
who were likewise our own citizens, availing themselves of com- 
missions from insurgent governments of Spanish America. The 
English act of 1819 grew out of the wars of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can colonies, and the demands of Spain on England to fulfill 
treaty stipulations. The provisions in the act of 1870, in refer- 
ence to the building of ships, are confessedly not required by in- 
ternational law. 

How can it be said that, for the violation of a municipal law 
alone, a neutral can seize a ship when it has become the property 
of a foreign government? If one sovereign gives offense to 
another, either directly or through his fleets or armies, the course 
of redress is, at first, to diplomatic representation, or, ultimately, 
if the grievance is of sufficient magnitude, by resort to war. No 
process can be issued in a court of admiralty or any municipal 
tribunal against a sovereign, his ships-of-war, or other property 
belonging to the state. 

Tam aware that the case of a steamer intended to be pur- 
chased on account of the German Government, which arose in 
1849, is supposed to be inconsistent with the statement that the 
neutrality act cannot be applied to the public ships of a foreign 
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sovereign. This case was brought to general notice in a late 
number of the Solicitor’s Journal, vol. xxii., page 550, referring 
to a note of Mr. Dana’s edition of Wheaton, page 561, note 218. 
As the note is the same in substance, and has the same citations 
(“ Annuaire de Deux Mondes,” 185253, page 485; ‘“ Congres- 
sional Documents Thirty-first Congress, First Session, House of 
Representatives, Executive Documents,” No. 5) as note 38, page 
95 of Lawrence’s Wheaton, the case had not escaped my atten- 
tion. On examining the “Congressional Documents,” it will 
be seen that there is no attempt to apply a statute of the United 
States to the German Empire, or to exercise jurisdiction over 
a public ship of that country, but that the vessel in question 
never was a German ship-of-war, no title ever having passed out 
of the American owner. Nor was it intended that it should do 
so while the vessel remained in port. The Danish minister, in 
his note to the Secretary of State, April 2, 1849, says that a ves- 
sel had been bought for account of the central Government of 
Germany to be converted here into a war-steamer and fitted out 
as such, yet, “ under the express stipulation of retaining her Amer- 
ican character until delivered in a German port, so as to have 
the protection of the American flag in crossing the ocean.” In 
this view of the matter the American owner, who was the legal 
proprietor, as well as his vessel, might have been within the cog- 
nizance of the neutrality act; but its provisions would have had 
no effect as to a public ship-of-war of the German Empire, wher- 
ever built, which had been duly commissioned by the sovereign 
power of that country and bore its flag. 

What was done, or intended to be done, in that case, was no 
violation of international law. If an offense at all, it was against 
the neutrality act—that is to say, the municipal law of the United 
States. The distinction should ever be kept in view that a breach 
of the municipal law, though it may be of a law relating to neu- 
trality, does not constitute a breach of neutrality as between na- 
tions. That which, if done by a subject, would simply amount 
to a breach of his own law, does not become a violation of neu- 
trality because done by a foreigner. 

“ How, then,” said the present Lord Chief-Justice of England, 
“can it be said that for a violation of a municipal law alone a neu- 
tral can seize a vessel, in respect to which that law alone has been 
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violated, when it has become the property of the government of 
another state? No principle of the law of nations is more firmly 
settled or universally acknowledged than that an independent sover- 
eign or government is not amenable to the municipal law of another 
country. All rights, all obligations, all duties, all liabilities, as be- 
tween sovereign and sovereign, state and state, government and 
government, depend wholly and solely either on express convention 
or on the principles and rules of the common law of nations. How, 
then, in the matter of an infraction of the municipal law only, could 
a neutral state have recourse, as against a belligerent government, to 
the powers which that law gave it against its own subjects alone ?” * 


* In cases other than those affected by their neutrality laws, the United States 
have had occasion to consider the immunity from local jurisdiction of persons acting 
under the authority of a foreign sovereign or state. So early as 1794, the Attorney- 
General gave an opinion that it is a sufficient answer to a suit brought against a for- 
eign functionary for seizing a vessel, as such functionary, that it was done by virtue 
of the powers vested in him by his government (“ Opinions of Attorneys-General,” 
vol. i., page 46, Collot’s case). And in a subsequent case he held that “it is as 
well settled in the United States as in Great Britain, that a person acting under a 
commission from the sovereign of a foreign state is not amenable for what he does 
in pursuance of his commission to any judicial tribunal in the United States ” (ibid., 
page 81). 

Another instance, which excited great attention at the time, was the case, in 1840, 
of McLeod. He was charged with arson and murder, in connection with the capture 
and destruction of a steamboat employed by the Canadian insurgents, and for which, 
notwithstanding the act was avowed by the British Government, he was indicted in a 
New York court. The case occasioned not only a conflict between England and the 
United States, but one between the Federal and State governments, Mr. Seward, then 
Governor of New York, refusing to interfere. The acquittal by the jury ended that 
difficulty, against the return of which an act of Congress, transfegring all such cases 
to the United States courts, was intended to guard in future. 


Wititum Beace Lawrence. 





Il. 
AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR A NEW RELIGION. 


Amone our advanced thinkers two points are now happily 
settled beyond the need of further inquiry and the propriety of 
reconsideration. One is, that all the old religions, including 
Christianity, in one sense the best and in another the worst of 
them, are waxing old, and must soon die. Each of the creeds 
has had “its little day,” as our Broad Church poet sings—little 
compared with the many and prolonged geological ages, or even 
with the myriads of years which have elapsed since the man-apes 
began to stand upright, and try to look up to heaven; but the 
ages of the past are merging into the future, as the dawn bright- 
ens into the day. First, fetichism had its day, probably a very 
long, prehistoric one, when men, just risen above monkeys, strug- 
gled to speak, and had an awe of earth-powers; then came the 
worship of the higher works of Nature—sun, moon, stars, and 
animals; then polytheism, which divided the complex one into 
many to give a power to each agent of Nature; next, or at the 
same time, hero-worship, with idolatry and carved images; then 
a pantheism on the rise of philosophy, and among the Hebrews 
the exaltation through national pride of a tribal god into a One 
God, supposed to rule over all the world ; and finally an incarnate 
God, at once divine and human in Christianity. We now know 
that all these have been developed out of the rude ideas and 
wants of the human heart, and had their shape given them by the 
environment. Monotheism, too, has had varied forms, retaining 
so much of polytheism in its Virgin and angels and saints in the 
Romish Church, and military hero-worship in the faith which 
shouts every morning, “ Allah! Allah! there is one God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet!” We can now thoroughly under- 
stand and explain all this on the grand new scientific principles 
of “ natural selection” and “ the struggle for existence.” Lecky 
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has shown very skillfully, in his work on “ Rationalism,” that an- 
tiquated systems pass away—like old men—not because they have 
been attacked by argument, but simply because, like the races 
which have perished slowly in the geological ages, they are not 
fitted to the new circumstances, and cannot survive among the 
new ideas which have sprung up by spontaneous generation. In 
the struggle for existence, certain beliefs are cast off, and only 
those continue which can stand the new conditions. The Re- 
formers undermined the faith of the Catholic Church, and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has shown how the deistical writers of last century 
successfully undermined the strangely-mixed and incongruous 
faiths of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. Rationalism and 
Unitarianism have exposed so much of the weakness of the infal- 
lible Bible that shrewd men now see that all must go. The great 
thinkers of the last century and a half have been against the 
Bible :—Hume and Gibbon, and we may add Froude, among his- 
torians, fitted to examine evidence; Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, 
Saint-Beuve, and Matthew Arnold, among men of literary gen- 
ius ; while philosophers like Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, have looked 
coldly on inspiration ; and Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann have 
shown how wretched a world this is; and our great savants, La- 
place, Humboldt, Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall, have set the 
Bible aside as not worthy of being looked at. Christianity, both 
in the form of Popery and Protestantism, has still roots fixed in 
the soil; but they are like those of the old oaks which I have 
seen in England, condemned as useless for ship-lumber in the 
days of Cromwell, with the top-branches dying and ready to be 
blown away by the first tempest moving on irresistibly to fill up 
the vacuum created by the burning up of old faiths. 

A new era has dawned, more important than the ternary, 
when mammals appeared; or the quaternary, when man ap- 
peared. Great typical men have come forth, undermining not 
only revealed but natural religion,—it is now acknowledged that, 
when the Bible is gone, no rational religion can remain. Hume 
showed at one and the same time that there is no valid proof for 
the existence of God, as worlds may have come into being with- 
out a cause; and that a miracle cannot be proved, men being so 
liable to delusion in such matters. Kant confuted all the old and 
venerable arguments for the Divine existence, and was not very 
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successful in building up a new one by means of the practical 
reason ; for, if the speculative reason may deceive in holding 
that every effect has a cause, why may not the practical reason 
also be delusive? Indeed, the practical reason, or conscience, is 
now shown by Bain and Darwin to be simply the product of cir- 
cumstances and heredity. Comte has demonstrated that we cannot 
discover either first or final causes—the two dark caves from which 
all religions have issued, like wild beasts, and into which they 
retreat when pursued. Mr. J. 8. Mill has admitted that, on the 
principle (which, however, has no evidence in its favor) of causa- 
tion being universal, there may be some presumption in favor of 
the existence of a God; but then he proves that this God cannot 
be an omnipotent God, otherwise he would prevent the evil. Dar- 
win has plucked from man’s brow his claim that he was specially 
created by God and in God’s image, and has demonstrated his 
derivation from the ascidian through the catarrhine monkey. 
Huxley, the great physiologist, has satisfied naturalists that man 
does not differ so much from the lower animals as they do from 
one another, or as one portion of mankind differs from another, 
and has found a physical basis of mind, in which latter point he 
has been followed by Lewes. Last of all, there has risen up in 
these times the highest development of all in one who com- 
bines in himself Locke, with his experience, and Kant, with 
his forms, and has explained all physical Nature by the persist- 
ence of force, and all life and mind by the interaction of inter- 
nal and external relations. I need not say that I refer to Herbert 
Spencer. 

But there is a second truth admitted with nearly equal una- 
nimity—indeed, by all but a few conceited youths who have lately 
been talking very loudly. Itisthat man has religious instincts—is, 
in short, a religious animal, and must have some sort of worship. 
Hume used to go at times to church in Scotland, and labored to 
make the moderate ministers there, corresponding to the Unita- 
rian ministers here, adopt a rational religion. Kant, the intel- 
lectual Samson, who brought down the temple upon others, but 
also on himself, left us no God speculatively, but then he called 
in the practical reason, with its corollaries, a conscience, a day of 
judgment, an immortality, and a God, and thus restored what he 
had taken away. We have all seen “ Deo erexit Voltaire” on 
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the temple at Ferney, where nobody worships, plainly because 
the age is beyond deism, but has not yet reached the true reli- 
gion. Rousseau is full of pious sentiment, and has pronounced 
the most beautiful eulogium ever uttered on Jesus of Nazareth, 
declaring that, while Socrates died as a man, Jesus died as a god. 
Comte had no god, but he had a Grand Zire in collective human- 
ity, and he had a priesthood and nine sacraments, and enjoined 
public honors to be paid to his deity, allowing no liberty of con- 
science or of education to any one. Huxley, as a member of the 
School Board in London, insists that the Bible be introduced into 
every school, as knowing that science does not tend to make men 
moral, and that the Bible, though full of error, is the only book 
fitted to form the character of the young. Tyndall is exceed- 
ingly indignant at those who would charge him with doing away 
with religion. “ No atheistic reasoning,” he says, “can, I hold, 
dislodge religion from the heart of man. Logic cannot de- 
prive us of life, and religion is life to the religious. As an 
experience of consciousness, it is perfectly beyond the assaults 
of logic.” Herbert Spencer has allotted a very spacious region 
to God and to religion, the Unknown and Unknowable, and 
commends the Athenians for erecting an altar to the unknown 
God. 

It is a very interesting circumstance that there are little 
groups of advanced, truth-loving men and women, who meet for 
conference on the Sundays in London, and in New York, Chi- 
cago, and other enlightened cities. I have at times attended 
their meetings. At one of them, which I remember particn- 
larly, we had a very burning address from a man of genius, who 
had started as a Scotch Calvinist, and run through all modern 
forms of faith, and now believes in the Erernrries, of whom, or 
of which, he discoursed in a glow surpassing that of the set- 
ting sun. He had evidently taken his faith and his language 
from Thomas Carlyle, who is one of the prophets of our own, 
and who believes in Force as a god, and gives him or it sufficient 
omnipotence, and ever flares up into the “immensities,” and the 
“realities,” and the “ moralities,” as does also our own Emerson. 
M. Renan, after showing that Jesus was tempted by the neces- 
sity of upholding his mission into imposture at the grave of Laz- 
arus, tells us in the very strongest language that he has not cast 
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aside religion, but believes in an “eternal religion.” In short, 
the great men who have risen like mountains in our world have 
all been profoundly religious; thus, to name some of them in 
their historical order: Socrates, Plato, Jesus of Nazaret). Bacon, 
Descartes, Newton, Spinoza, Leibnitz; and, in this last age, Her- 
schel, Faraday, Mayer, and Henry. 

Both these truths have been established by a large induction, 
going as far back as history and archeology can carry us. In 
reaching them there have, in the struggles for existence, been 
fearful conflicts between Science and Religion, of which Dr. 
Draper and President White have been the historians, altogether 
on our side. There have even been internal feuds in each of the 
hostile camps, both on the religious and the irreligious (so charged) 
sides. This we might expect, for the whole of cosmical action is 
carried on by the repulsions as well as attractions of molecules, 
and human history has to speak as much of war as of peace. Re- 
ligions have had their dissensions, and so have positivists. Prof. 
Huxley has once and again used very irreverent language in 
speaking of our great system-builder, M. Comte. Replying to 
the Archbishop of York, he says : 


“So far as I am concerned, the most reverend prelate might dia- 
lectically hew M. Comte in pieces, as a modern Agag, and I should 
not attempt to stay his hand. In so far as my study of what spe- 
cially characterizes the Positive Philosophy has led me, I find therein 
little or nothing of any scientific value, and a great deal which is as 
thoroughly antogonistic to the very essence of science as anything 
in ultramontane Catholicism. In fact, M. Comte’s philosophy in 
practice might be compendiously described as Catholicism minus 
Christianity.” 


But a far more painful attack has been made within the last 
few months on one of our very greatest men, who has for years 
past been acknowledged to be the greatest of our logicians—in 
fact, the special philosopher of his age. Prof. Jevons is so pre- 
sumptuous as to speak thus of Mr. J. S. Mill: 


“For about twenty years past I have been a more or less con- 
stant student of his books; during the last fourteen years I have 
been compelled, by the traditional requirements of the University of 
London, to make these works at least partially my text-books in 
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lecturing. Some ten years of study passed before I began to detect 
their fundamental unsoundness. . . . I will no longer consent to live 
silently under the incubus of bad logic and bad philosophy which 
Mill’s works have laid upon us. . . . If toall his other qualities had 
been happily added logical accurateness, his writings would indeed 
have been a source of light for generationsto come. But in one way 
or other Mill’s intellect was wrecked. The cause of injury may have 
been the ruthless training which his father imposed upon him in 
tender years; it may have been Mill’s own life-long attempt to 
reconcile a false empirical philosophy with conflicting truth. But, 
however it arose, Mill’s mind was essentially illogical. . . . I under- 
take to show that there is hardly one of his more important and 
peculiar doctrines which he has not himself amply refuted.” 


I might quote pages of similar opprobrious language. There 
may be some truth in it as applied to Mill’s formal logic, in which 
he has never been regarded as an adept. But he makes an 
equally strong attack on his inductive logic, which has commonly 
been regarded as perfect. He describes “ Mill’s mind as essen- 
tially illogical ;” he speaks of “the perversity of his intellect ;” 


declares that “the philosophy of the Mills, both father and son, 
is a false one ;” and says of a certain paragraph that “it is likely 
to produce intellectual vertigo in the steadiest thinker.” He dis- 
parages Mill’s famous canons of induction, and affirms that he 
confounds both causation and induction. But all this dogmatism 
will not prevent Mr. Mill from surviving. Men will soon dis- 
cover that Jevons’s attempt to make logic mathematical is an en- 
tire failure. It is not a proper interpretation of the judgment 
“man dies,” to put it in the form “man = some dying creatures.” 
It is clear to me that, in the struggle for existence, Mills will long 
outlive Jevons. 

As man must have a religion, and the old religions are sick, 
dying, or dead, so we must have a new-born religion. We cannot 
hasten the orderly but slow processes of Nature. A premature 
birth must produce a weakly child. Emerson says truly, in the 
last number of this Review, “ It does not yet appear what forms 
the religious feeling will take.” So we are not able to describe 
fully what the new religion already in the womb is to be. But 
we can confidently affirm that it must obey certain conditions, 
and can specify some of the negative ones. 

VOL. CXXVII.—NO, 263. 4 
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1. It cannot have a God living and personal. This would 
be pure, or rather very impure, anthropomorphism. In the phi- 
losophy of Plato, and in the Old and New Testaments, and the 
popular apprehension, man is supposed to be formed after the 
image of God; but the truth is, man has formed his god after 
his own image, quite as much so as when the old idolaters cut 
down a tree and made a man-god figure out of it. The old Greek 
philosopher Xenophanes satirically remarked that the Thracians 
gave blue eyes and the Ethiopians snub noses to their gods ; so 
the Christians make their god hate what they hate, and denounce 
as sin and send all to hell who do not believe as they do. There 
can be no objections with Spencer to call the Unknown by the 
name of God, but then he must not be regarded as having proper- 
ties that can be named, or even thought of,—the lofty Neoplato- 
nists of Alexandria were right in making their god so high and 
pure that no predication could be made regarding him. 

2. It cannot insist on a personal immortality to the soul. 
This would be bringing an Egyptian mummy of the days of 
the Pharaohs into a modern drawing-room. True, every object 
known is not only immortal, but eternal, as the doctrine of the 
conservation of force shows; and has existed in all past time, 
and shall exist forever—if there be a forever. But the individ- 
ual soul is the product of the brain, and, when the brain is de- 
composed, the soul must dissolve with it into its material ele- 
ments ; and is really so insignificant that it is not transmuted into 
any other force. I am not aware that the soul of Shakespeare, 
or of Newton, when they died, added any weighable powers to 
the dust to which they returned. 

3. There must be no terrors drawn from a day of judg- 
ment. These may frighten children, and men and women weak 
as children, but highly-developed men are beyond them, and look 
down with pity, not unmixed with contempt, on those who are 
swayed by them. True, there is a judgment set up in our world 
—one which pronounces terrible sentences that cannot be re- 
versed. It is the struggle for existence, in which those not suited 
to the environment—the weak, the deaf, the blind, the decrepit, 
the negroes, the Indians—as being useless, must perish ; and the 
strong, the healthy, the bold, especially evolutionists, will survive 
and advance the civilization of the world. 
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4. There can be no ghostly sanctions or motives derived 
from a supernatural power, or a world to come. The thinking 
portion of mankind have never been much swayed by considera- 
tions drawn from these regions above or below our ken. Any 
attempt to enforce them in this advanced age will be resisted by 
every man of independence. 

5. Everything beyond what can be seen must be represented 
as unknown and unknowable. The Hebrews were right in say- 
ing that clouds and darkness cover the face of God’s throne, and 
furnish a mystery fitted to awe us; and in that region, as in the 
heathen groves, religion may be allowed to dwell. 

It is vastly more difficult, beforehand, to tell positively what 
the new religion is to be. Still the prophets of our own, and the 
priests who have charge of it, have given us certain character- 
istics. Mr. Mill has given us a description of the worship set up 
by Comte, though he is not prepared to adopt it: “ Private adora- 
tion is to be addressed to collective Humanity in the persons of 
worthy individual representatives, who may be either living or 
dead, but must in all cases be women; for women, being the sexe 
aimant, represent the best attribute of humanity that ought to 
regulate all human life, nor can humanity possibly be represented 
in any form but of a woman. The objects of private adoration 
are the mother, theWife, the daughter, representing severally the 
past, the present, and the future, and calling into active exercise 
the three social sentiments—veneration, attachment, and kind- 
ness. We are to regard them, whether dead or alive, as our guar- 
dian angels, les vraies anges gardiens. If the last have never 
existed, or if in the particular case any of the three types is too 
faulty for the office assigned it, their place may be supplied by 
some other type of womanly excellence, even by one merely 
historical.” All who have benefited the race are to be the 
Dii Minores of this theology: and days might be set apart 
to Democritus and his atoms which made the world; and to 
Lucretius who expelled all superstitious fears ; and Hobbes who 
derived all our ideas from sensation; not omitting Comte him- 
self, who rid us of first and final cause. I do fear, however, 
that this religion will not survive in the struggle for existence. 
Some of Comte’s followers speak of it as an evidence of his 
lunacy. 
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But there must, I suppose, be a worship of some kind, were 
it only to accommodate the religion to human nature, which 
wishes to have an outlet to, and expression of, its feelings. But 
this worship, as Huxley has profoundly remarked, must be 
“chiefly of the silent sort.” Worship has, in fact, never had 
much influence on the life of the worshiper. Borrow tells of 
the gypsy mother who said to her child, “You may go and 
steal, now that you have said your prayers.” Religious emotion 
is an ebullition which wastes the energy without doing much 
good. But this worship of the “silent sort” may have a quiet 
influence without anybody seeing it. 

With Humanity as its god, the religion must have an immor- 
tality, after which all are striving. Mr. Harrison, the most spirit- 
stirring of our later prophets, has been lately developed to tell 
us what it is to be. It is not to be a personal immortality, but 
it is to be a continued life in a man’s works. Thus Homer 
lives in the “Iliad.” In like manner the orator lives in the 
words he has uttered ; and the actor in the parts he has played ; 
and the singer in the tunes he has sung; and the trumpeter in 
the vibrations he has started; and the ploughman in the earth he 
has turned up ; and the fisherman in the fish he has caught ; and 
the butcher in the cattle he has killed: and Mr. Harrison in the 
posthumous influence-theory in the “Symposium” of the WVine- 
teenth Century. This leads me to remark how happy a thing 
it is that we have two such organs as the Contemporary Review 
and the Wineteenth Century to give the prophets of the new re- 
ligion an opportunity of being heard by respectable people. I 
find that the old lady, the Quarterly, always “so dastardly,” 
complains of this. We are the more dependent on these two 
young organs since the old fires of the Westminster Review have 
burned themselves out, and left, like the voleanoes in the moon, 
only extinct craters. 

Along with this belief there might be fétes and festivals to 
rival the grand Catholic ceremonies. There would be some kind 
of Sabbath, but removed as far as possible from the Jewish and the 
Puritan ; and to distinguish it it might be called Sunday, that is 
the sun’s day, and we might have it like the French Revolution- 
ists, once in ten days, instead of seven. On these occasions there 
would be lectures of the true American type, developing the theory 
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of development, evolving man from the brute, and showing that 
he may rise higher than he has ever yet done, though it is to be 
hoped never incapable of marriage. There might be hymns in 
honor of the great mother Nature, more worthy to be revered 
than the Virgin. With this there might be idols representing in 
symbol the great world-powers, such as Evolution, Persistence 
of Force, Heredity, Panzoism, and Physiological Units. Around 
the places of worship there might be groves like those dedicated 
in old time to Baal, the powerful fire-god. There would be as- 
semblies of males and females with Bacchantic dances, where 
time would be delightfully spent, and the remembrance of which 
would be pleasant—vastly more so than the dreary hours spent in 
our preaching and praying conventicles. It will take time to 
create the fitting sentiment ; but time is an essential condition of 
all natural evolution, and we can give the new religion ten thou- 
sand years to develop. In the struggle for existence all other 
religions would disappear and this alone would remain, till it gave 
birth to something still higher: not more heavenly—that is, 
ideal ; but more earthly—that is, real and practical. 

But at this point we are met by a difficulty which we must 
meet if we can. Man, it is acknowledged, has religious instincts 
which cannot be destroyed, even by the terrible struggles for exist- 
ence. Whence come they? How is it that they cannot be eradi- 
cated? We evolutionists tell religious men (so called) that they 
may give up their fears, for religion has its seat so deep in the soul 
that it cannot be dislodged. But our prophets assure us that the 
human soul is developed from the higher animals, and these from 
the lower, and that there is a physical basis underneath the whole. 
How or when have these indestructible instincts come in? If 
they have come in from without, we have here a very marked 
phenomenon of which the evolution hypotheses can make nothing, 
and which, our pietists will say, implies a supernatural power. 
But, if we are to bring in one thing independent of development, 
why not more? Why not free-will, with Dr. Carpenter? Why 
not reason and intelligence, with the metaphysicians—until we 
overwhelm the whole glorious theory, evidently seen to be insuf- 
ficient? And if, on the other hand, it be merely a natural prod- 
uct then it should disappear in the struggle for existence like 
other superstitions. Already there are signs of its beginning to 
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vanish in this nineteenth century of the present religion, and it 
must evidently all be gone before the nineteen-hundredth century. 
I fear that this contradiction must for the present be allowed to 
remain with the antinomies of Kant which have undermined all 
rational cosmology. But then Hegel has shown that all truth 
is contradictory, and there will cast up a synthesis to bridge over 
the gap in the analysis. 

This new religion must come. The conditions are ready. 
Just as life appeared when inanimate matter was ready for it, and 
sensation came and consciousness came when the nerves were 
woven, and intelligence came when the brain was fashioned for 
it: and as Abraham went forth, not knowing whither he went, to 
publish the unity of God; and the son of the carpenter, at Naza- 
reth, came to preach altruism under the name of love; and as 
Luther started up, like the cock-crowing that sounded in the ears 
of Peter, to bring the Church to see its errors—so the new faith 
has now to come forth, as the sun does at his appointed time. 
The world is ready to receive it; and as paganism gave way be- 
fore Christianity, and the superstitions of Romanism fled before 
the reading of the Bible, and as rationalism has undermined evan- 
gelism, with its faith in blood, so a new priest must come with 
his rod to swallow all the rods of the magicians. It must all 
come by development. <A virgin must once more bring forth a 
child ; and, that this can be done, is illustrated by the new estab- 
lished doctrine of partheno-genesis. A variety will become set- 
tled into an unchangeable species, and will continue for ages, till 
it is superseded by something else, fitted to fight under the new 
conditions. “It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” There 
have been anticipations, however, and the leapings of the babe 
in the womb. But there must be a time longer of struggle for 
existence, till the strongest assert its might (which of course is 
right)—as we see among cattle in the field, the stronger cow fight- 
ing till she gets her preéminence allowed. Rational theology has 
done good by its assaults on Scripture; but then it professed to 
aecept so much of Scripture as is rational—as if any of it were 
rational. Pure deism has always been felt to be chill as death, 
and now its supposed proofs, and indeed all rational theology, 
have been undermined by Hume, Kant, and Mill. Unitarianism 
is dead, and lying in state in order to burial, and of the dead I 
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desire to speak nil nisi bonum, especially as Unitarianism has 
no longer any power over young men, while it has helped to de- 
velop the present crisis. Mormonism, the only new religion 
which has sprung up in our rather barren age, is very coarse and 
gross, and is a warning to us of what an unscientific faith may be- 
come. I fear that the butterfly, when it appears, may have some- 
what of the slime of the grub from which it has been developed. 
All this shows the greater need of a new faith founded on the 
latest natural knowledge. 

There is an urgent need for a new belief to come, and that 
speedily. If not soon forthcoming, there is a risk that our young 
folks rush into forbidden ground. We are at present in a transi- 
tion state, which is a critical state; we are in danger of being 
crushed in a collision between two trains, one of which has come 
upon the other before it has started. Our sons claim that in 
prosecuting their rights they are just as much entitled to advance 
beyond their fathers as their fathers did beyond their sires. En- 
couraged, as they allege, by our example, they are waxing bold, 
not to say petulant. They laugh at the worship instituted by 
Comte, and will not attend our select conferences. They have 
no great awe, and no dread whatever in regard to the unknown 
of Spencer; if it can never be known, why should they either 
revere or fear it? Nay, they maintain philosophically that the 
phenomenon does not logically imply a nowmenon, and so they 
are carried back to the old Hume positions of there being noth- 
ing but appearances without a thing appearing, and affirm that 
the noumenon is a remainder of an old, superstitious philosophy, 
brought in awkwardly by Kant, and sustained by Hamilton, 
Mansel, and Spencer, to save them from blank skepticism, and 
now ready to disappear like mist before the light of the rising 
day. They seem to be satisfied with the appearances, and to care 
nothing about the unknown thing. Darwin was religious enough 
to call in three or four germs created by God ; but Tyndall insists 
that anthropomorphism, which is to be so avoided, “is as firmly 
associated with the creation of a few forms as of a multitude ;” 
and Huxley has started a pregnant hypothesis of a supposed early 
stage of the star-dust, when it produced germs which it cannot 
now do. Huxley and Tyndall still resolutely oppose spontaneous 
generation ; but Bastian comes after, and gets bacteria out of liquid 
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substances in which all the germs have been killed by heat. Men 
like Sir John Herschel used to point to the human eye as giving 
evidence in its numerous adaptations of design; but the great 
physicist of our day, Helmholtz, tells us that, if an optician brought 
him so blundering an instrument as the eye, he would return it 
to him. Tyndall thinks he can explain even mental action by 
matter, and, in his sweeping lecture at Birmingham, would per- 
suade us that we are responsible in much the same sense as the 
dog; that a criminal is absolutely necessitated to act as he does, 
and that we are necessitated to punish him to prevent the recur- 
rence of the offense, as we strike a dog to prevent him from 
stealing again. There may be some truth in all this, but it is 
dangerous to publish it, as it may tempt young men to get as 
many of the sweets of the bee as they can, if only they can keep 
from being exposed to its sting. 

Aristotle maintained that “ Nature abhors a vacuum.” He 
was wrong in applying this to the rise of water in a tube, as was 
shown by Torricelli, but he uttered a profound truth notwith- 
standing. The heart must have something to cling to beyond a 
negation, of which no one can say whether it has or has not a 
meaning. If what is unknown could be known, there might be 
some hope and activity; but it is unknowable, and so no human 
interest can attach to it. My daughter when in London’went to 
a Wesleyan meeting one part of the day, and to a Sunday lecture, 
by Huxley, on another part; and, strange as it may sound, she 
preferred the sincere shouting, the amens and groans of the Meth- 
odists to the worship of “ the silent sort,” in which there seemed 
to be no heart or adoration—-except in the organ. A bright young 
lady, after listening for six weeks to lectures on “ Humanity,” 
declared that she would rather worship the Virgin, who seemed 
to have a loving heart, and whom she identified with the stat- 
ues of her in Italy. Some of my lady friends have told me 
that when crossed in love they would prefer a nunnery to an 
Owen phalanstery or a communist settlement at Oneida. But 
our greatest anxiety is about the young men, our sons, who, 
of course, have been brought up without a Bible, and without 
prayer, public or private, and whose reading is in physiology 
male and female, and in books we have not been able to keep 
from them; and who go to theatres, which we freely allow, as 
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they are schools of virtue, and see the sort of company in the 
gallery and the boxes, and go home with some of them simply 
to know more of them. We honestly tell them to be honest, 
and obliging, and chaste—always according to our ideas, which 
are surely liberal enough. But they puzzle us with questions 
which we have difficalty enough in answering satisfactorily to 
them in their present unsettled temper. If Comte loved ador- 
ingly another woman than his wife, “why,” they say, “may 
not we do the same? If Mr. Mill constantly associated in the 
tenderest manner with the druggist’s wife in the absence of 
her husband, why may not we have the like privilege?” They 
remind us that these illustrious men have been teaching us that 
there must be a new relation between the sexes established, and 
have left it very doubtful what it should be, and our youths think 
they may experiment on the subject. They remind us that Brad- 
laugh and his lady associate have been quoting the authority of Mr. 
Mill for their books condemned by the law-courts. We used to 
claim that we freethinkers of this age were moral compared with 
the infidels of the days of Tom Paine; I fear that we can no longer 
make this boast. It is alleged that in circles affected with our 
views directly, and more frequently indirectly, there is a loose 
code which allows those who yield to animal affection to justify 
themselves by an appeal to the now established doctrine of 
human parentage and descent—as, in the declining days of 
Rome, licentious men and women fortified themselves by the 
philosophy of Epicurus; and in the days of Louis XV. of 
France, by the science and example of the encyclopedists. 
The origin of man certainly does not furnish us with any ar- 
guments for monogamy or against temporary concubinage, our 
ancestors among the monkeys knowing no restrictions in these 
matters. 

We do tell these youths to be moral. But they hint that 
morality, in the vulgar sense, has been undermined. We do not 
address to them any appeals drawn from the divine existence and 
a judgment-day ; if we did so, they would laugh in our faces. 
Some of them are bold enough to tell us that, the sanction being 
gone, the law has gone with it, or, at least, is not to be considered 
as unbending, but may fit itself to conditions and environments. 
We do at times appeal to the conscience. But they remind us 
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that Prof. Bain has shown us that the conscience is simply the 
product of cireumstances, founded on man’s capacity for pleasure 
and pain; and the verified hypothesis of the evolutionist is, that 
it has been built up, in ten millions of years, from the primitive 
sensations of pleasure and pain felt by our ascidian forefathers. 
Having examined the title, and exposed its invalidity, they deny 
the right of this pretended despot to rule over us. Tyndall ac- 
knowledges that there is a religious instinct ; but then he has also 
detected its origin among material atoms, and our youth doubt 
whether it can claim any authority. 

We speak of the beauty of “altruism”—so much more sig- 
nificant a phrase than “love,” which the Bible uses. Our youths 
answer, first self and then another, and ask, now that conscience is 
gone, what claim altruism has on them. “ Let the another,” each 
says, “look after himself, and I will look after myself, and oblige 
him when it suits me.” But we urge upon them that it is for their 
interest to be good, and to do good. They answer that this is 
not so very obvious, and that they are so interested in the pres- 
ent pursuit, and so fascinated with an engaging affection, that 
they are willing to risk all earthly consequences, and they remind 
us that we need not fear any consequences in the world to come. 
All this can no doubt be answered, but not very satisfactorily, I 
fear, till we get the new “ kingdom ;” not, indeed, of “ God,” or 
“heaven,” but of the “earth,” in the highly-developed state 
which it has reached in this quaternary era of its history. But, 
when the new religion comes, it will collect around it a faith and 
attractive associations; and it will generate an artistic worship 
full of glow; and the hearts of our young men and women will 
be drawn toward it, and we shall have a joyous religion, with a 
free and generous morality, rejecting all asceticism, and attracting 
by its own charms. 

Multitudes are looking and longing for the new religion, and 
the longing will bring it—just as was shown by the great natural- 
ist, Lamarck, the longing of the animal brought it fins to swim in 
the sea, and wings to fly in the heavens. Some, I know, in this 
state of transition, are intensely and overwhelmingly anxious. 
They have lost their old faith, and the new one has not yet 
come. Strauss, in some of his earliest editions, used to say that 
it was not the truth, but the belief, that is powerful as a motive ; 
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not the resurrection of Christ, but the belief in it. But, it being 
now known that there is no religious truth, and that there has 
been no resurrection, the faith has died for want of its needful 
nourishment. The heart is empty, and aching and crying for 
food—as the man dying of hunger does ; and for water—as the 
man dying of thirst does. There are, to my knowledge, terrible 
conflicts in the souls of some of our young men. There are dis- 
tracting fears, also, in the bosoms of some of our young women 
who love their brothers and their lovers, and would like to fol- 
low them, but are afraid to do so, and have to use like language 
with the wife of James Mill, when she said of her husband in his 
later life, “He says things that frighten me.” Our youths re- 
member the grave counsels of their fathers ever appealing to 
heaven, and the prayers of their mothers committing them with 
uplifted hands to God. They cannot forget that they used 
themselves to pray, and found comfort under bereavement when 
they could thus unbosom themselves, in the belief that there was 
an eye watching over them and a heart pitying them. They 
have a solemn memory of the parting with fathers and mothers 
and sisters, who assured those left behind that they were going to 
heaven, and wished those they loved to follow them—all of 
which they are now obliged to regard as a delusion. Some of us 
have to look back on these days with a sigh. We have recorded 
instances of such feeling in Jouffroy, when his philosophy de- 
prived him of his religion; and in Greg, when deism took away 
the faith of his childhood. 

But, as honest men, we must follow the Truth—the difficulty 
being to know which path she has taken, the darkness being so 
dense. We cannot return to the simple faith which we have left 
far behind ; the water cannot return and run up the hill down 
which it has descended. In the struggle feelings, more bitter 
than tears, have been wrung from the heart. The cry is for the 
touch of a vanished hand, which has been cut off and committed 
to the earth, from which it will never rise again. There is a 
shriek heard more piercing than that which comes from a house 
on fire, with inmates locked in; than that which comes from a 
ship on fire, or a lunatic asylum in flames. It would reach the 
ear of God, were there a god with ears to hear, or a heart to feel 
for it. I have been cursed by a young man, who has fallen into 
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vice, and who charges me with leading him from the faith in a 
God and Mediator, in which his mother had reared him, without 
giving him anything else in its place, and who says he is disposed 
to believe in a God—which is as certain as that every effect has a 
cause—but does not now know the way in which to approach him. 
The voice cries in broken accents, “ They have taken away my 
God, and my faith and my hope, and I know not where to find 
them!” It is certain that there is no God to answer the com- 
plaint, but I have faith in the development which has done so 
much in the past, and will do more in the future, that it will fill 
the void it has created. “ The children have come to the birth,” 
and what we need is one to deliver them; and I advertise for 
such from among our scientific doctors all over the world. 


An Evo .vertionist. 








IV. 


A SENATOR'S FIDELITY VINDICATED. 


Tue defeated attempt to annex San Domingo to the United 
States, the recall of Mr. Motley from the mission to England, 
the removal of Mr. Sumner from the head of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, on which he had long served, the rupture of 
friendly intercourse subsisting between him and Mr. Fish, are 
likely, both in their public and personal aspects, to prove matters 
of permanent interest. While many contributions have been 
made to the discussion, the more elaborate are the letter of Mr. 
Fish, October 29, 1877, printed in the Boston Hvening Tran- 
script, the reply of one of Mr. Sumner’s literary executors 
through the same journal, November 28th, and a paper of Mr. 
J.C. Bancroft Davis, in support of Mr. Fish, dated January 3, 
1878, and appearing in the Wew York Herald. 

Various persons have at times had relations to the contro- 
versy ; but lately it has been treated as one which chiefly con- 
cerned Mr. Fish and Mr. Sumner. Their respective claims, 
however, to the public esteem are not the pending question. Mr. 
Sumner, in 1870, resisted, in the Senate, with all his power, the 
annexation of San Domingo as fraught with evil to the colored 
race, and as promoted by measures which violated international 
law, while Mr. Fish strenuously supported it in the cabinet. 
Whether, in this or other measures on which they may have dif- 
fered or agreed, one or the other is entitled to the higher rank as 
a statesman, is not now in dispute. The issue is a narrower one, 
involving chiefly the validity of the reasons alleged at different 
times for Mr. Sumner’s removal, which the public has quite 
generally attributed largely to the intervention of the President, 
and of his Secretary of State, Mr. Fish. The discussion sweeps 
a wider field, but it begins and ends at this point of contention. 

In an interview with a reporter at Boston, October 19, 1877, 
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Mr. Fish stated that, “ with regard to the alleged negligence of 
Mr. Sumner while chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, it was a fact, susceptible of proof from the Senate records, 
that drafts of treaties [meaning treaties], from eight to eleven in 
number, remained in the hands of the committee for several 
months, some of them, as near as Mr. Fish could remember, for 
more than two years.” In reply to a written request for a list of 
the treaties referred to, he answered by letter, October 29th, 
enumerating nine—one each with Mexico, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Austria, Salvador, and Great Britain, and two with 
Peru—as “ transmitted to the Senate for its action, and referred 
by that body to the Committee on Foreign Relations, while Mr. 
Sumner was its chairman, and which remained unacted upon 
at the time when he ceased to be such chairman;” and later 
in the same letter he referred to the nine treaties as having 
“failed to receive the consideration of the committee at the 
time when Mr. Sumner’s appointment as its chairman expired.” 
}y note of November 7th, merely correcting a date, Mr. Fish 
appeared a third time before the public. In an interview held 
at Garrison’s, November 10th, with a reporter of the Wew York 
Herald, he treated with ridicule the suggestion ascribed to Wen- 
dell Phillips, that Mr. Sumner had “ prepared and digested ” the 
treaties referred to, which thus made final action only a formality, 
and replied, “ with a certain bland smile of contempt,” that, “ on 
the contrary, he had pigeon-holed those treaties ; he would pay no 
attention to them whatever.” Again, by letter to the Herald, No- 
vember 10th, evening, he supplemented with further statements 
what he had said to the reporter in the afternoon; thus, in the 
brief period of three weeks, coming before the public five times 
to make and support charges against Mr. Sumner, and each time 
with no appearance of being a reluctant witness—certainly with- 
out being governed by any self-imposed rule of silence or reserve. 
Before October, 1877, Mr. Fish seems to have been, not pub- 
licly but privately, making the same charge against Mr. Sumner. 
In an interview held early in September, en route from London 
to Edinburgh, General Grant stated that he had said to George 
William Curtis, at Long Branch, in 1871, that “ Mr. Sumner had 
not done his duty as chairman of the committee, because he had 


hampered the business of the State Department by pigeon-holing 
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treaties for months ;” and the ex-President added: “I told Mr. 
Curtis that there were nine or eleven treaties before the Senate 
from the State Department that had been there several months, 
and had been in Mr. Sumner’s hands, but had never been laid 
before the committee. I wrote from the spot, Long Branch, to 
the State Department, and to my own surprise there proved to 
be more treaties than I had said that had been in Mr. Sumner’s 
own hands for a longer time than I expected. . . . The work of 
that committee, when Mr. Cameron took charge, was in a most 
deplorable state, due entirely to Mr. Sumner’s obstructiveness and 
dilatoriness.” General Grant thus indicated the State Depart- 
ment as the source of his information, and from it he obtained a 
formal list of the “ pigeon-holed ” treaties. Mr. Fish, as its head, 
being the only officer connected with it who was brought into 
constant communication with the President, and having six years 
afterward been quick to support a renewal of the charge, appears 
as the author of the original charge which General Grant repeated 
with so much emphasis in his interview. 

The charge of suppressing important public business, thus au- 
thorized by Mr. Fish, and many times repeated by himself and 
others who relied on him as authority, is assuredly a very grave 
one. It implied official unfaithfulness, and even moral delinquen- 
cy. Whether a statesman, living or dead, was able, wise, or far- 
sighted, is always a fair question for discussion; but the charge 
of moral delinquency, such as Mr. Fish originated and spread, 
and that too against one who could no longer speak for himself, 
could only be justified by undoubted evidence. Stated so posi- 
tively and in such a quarter, it was likely to obtain general cre- 
dence ; and, but for a fortunate suggestion that the Senate records 
should be searched and made known, this calumny might have 
remained forever attached to an eminent Senator. 

On November 21st the injunction of secrecy was removed 
from the Senate proceedings, on the motion of Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Fish’s repeated charge found to be un- 
true. Mr. Sumner’s chairmanship ended March 3, 1871. It was 
found that he reported the Mexican protocol (referred December 
8, 1869) on January 11, 1870; the Darien Canal treaty with Co- 
lombia (referred April 1, 1870) on July 13, 1870; two treaties 
with Peru and one each with Guatemala and Nicaragua (all four 
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referred December 8, 1870) on January 12, 1871; one with Sal- 
vador (referred January, 1871) on March 1, 1871; one with Great 
Britain (referred February 28, 1871) on March 1, 1871, leaving 
only the Austro-Hungary treaty (referred December 14, 1870) 
unreported—eight of the nine treaties being thus reported by 
Mr. Sumner, which Mr. Fish charged he had “ pigeon-holed ” in 
his committee. Not only did he report them, but he reported 
them with more than the dispatch customary with committees. 
Five of the nine were kept with the committee only about a 
month, and that month a broken one, which included the holiday 
recess, and a sixth was reported the very next day after it was 
received. The treaty with Salvador was with the committee 
seven weeks, the last fortnight of which Mr. Sumner was pros- 
trated with a severe illness, which kept him from the Senate. 
The Darien Canal treaty remained with the committee only three 
months, although it is still pending in the Senate, which has not 
been able to come to a conclusion upon its merits for the period 
of nearly eight years since it was reported. When we consider 
the deliberation and obstructions to which public business is sub- 
jected, particularly in Congress, Mr. Sumner will be regarded by 
all who study these dates as having dealt with his share of it with 
extraordinary dispatch. Senator Hoar, recently in this Review, 
recorded his amazement at the proof of diligence which this ree- 
ord gives, all the more impressive because of the various duties 
pressing on Mr. Sumner, and his belief that no other committee 
could show such a record. 

Eleven days after Mr. Fish had appeared by letter in the Her- 
ald, his charge against Mr. Sumner was shown to be untrue by 
the solemn record of the Senate. What, then, was his duty? 
He had made the charge to ex-President Grant, who was spread- 
ing it in Europe and the United States. He had repeated it by 
letters and interviews. He had made it, not against a living 
rival, but against a dead Senator, one with whom he had often 
held sweet counsel. The code of honor, the Christian canons, 
the instincts of human nature, commanded an instant retraction 
and apology under his own hand. The case did not admit of a 
vicarious defense. There are some duties which cannot be dele- 
gated—and one is that of recalling a false imputation against the 
character of another, and most of all when cast at the speechless 
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dead. But all at once Mr. Fish was silent. One who had five 
times in three weeks come before the public, and chiefly as a 
volunteer, all at once stopped writing letters and meeting inter- 
viewers; and from November 21, 1877, when his accusations 
were shown to be untrue by the publication of the Senate jour- 
nal, he has maintained an impenetrable reserve. Withdrawing 
at this interesting stage of the discussion, he seems to have 
obtained a substitute to take his place. Mr. J. C. B. Davis, his 
former Assistant Secretary of State, spares time from new duties 
on the Court of Claims to write a paper for the Herald in his 
behalf. This mode of justifying by proxy has two advantages : 
it relieves Mr. Fish of the unpleasant necessity of stating at 
the outset how he came to make such untrue charges against a 
dead Senator; and further enables him to avoid responsibility for 
new positions taken in his defense, which may be found as un- 
substantial as his original charge of “ pigeon-holing” treaties. 
It is even better for the purpose than “ interviewing,” in which 
the interviewed, when his statements have been shown to be con- 
trary to the fact, with great facility changes his positions, coolly 
throwing on the interviewer the responsibility of misapprehend- 
ing him. Not, however, from Mr. Davis or any other substi- 
tute, but from Mr. Fish himself, under his own hand, an explana- 
tion is required by every law of moral duty. 

Mr. Davis’s method of narration is certainly unique. He 
relates some conversations where plainly he was not present ; oth- 
ers, in a way that leaves the reader in doubt whether he is recit- 
ing another’s story or his own; talks of the thoughts, anxieties, 
remembrances, and states of mind of Mr. Fish, as if the two were 
one; and recounts frequent and long interviews at Mr. Fish’s 
house—matters of which Mr. Fish is the only competent witness 
—and in some instances he differs radically from Mr. Fish’s ver- 
sions. He undertakes to say, giving no authority, what took 
place between Mr. Sumner and Mr. Fish, January 13, 1871, at 
Mr. Sumner’s house, when they two were alone together; and 
what Mr. Fish said to Senators, when he (Mr. Davis) does not 
claim to have been present. The paper abounds in vague 
phrases as—“ it was said ;” “it was no secret ;” “ one Republican 
Senator went so far;” “the President and Mr. Fish stated to 
more than one Senator ;” “there appeared on the part of leading 
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Republican members ”—in all which the generality of allegation 
and suppression of names make any attempt to test the truth of 
the statements impossible. If he is a witness, let him qualify by 
showing presence and opportunity ; and, if he is only acting as 
amanuensis of Mr. Fish, let him say so. A paper of such a char- 
acter as he has given carries no weight as evidence. 

One part—and a large part it is—of Mr. Fish’s as well as of 
Mr. Davis’s statements ought to be eliminated from the discus- 
sion. They write with facility of the conversations of Mr. Sum- 
ner which are not now subject to his denial, or the different ver- 
sion he might give; and they undertake to put in testimony 
of this kind which they did not give in his lifetime. Recent 
statutes deny to a party the right to testify to the conversations 
of a deceased adversary, for manifest reasons of public policy. 
The rule is justly applicable to other than legal controversies, 
and should be applied more stringently against parties whose 
previous allegations against the deceased have proved untrue. 
Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, is a maxim which, though 
subject to limitations, holds a legitimate place in the law of evi- 
dence. The public will require better proof of Mr. Sumner’s 
conversations, manner, and thoughts, than such testimony from 
such a source. 

Mr. Davis in his paper jumps the charge of “ pigeon-holing ” 
with an acrobat’s dexterity. He says that, “at or about the time 
the change [Mr. Sumner’s removal] took place, the President 
and Mr. Fish stated to more than one Senator that the current 
business of the Department of State had been neglected in the 
Senate during the present session ; and particularly that no treaty 
which had been sent to the Senate during the session which fol- 
lowed Motley’s recall had been acted on.” This shifting of posi- 
tions is adroit, but it will not answer its purpose. Mr. Fish’s 
uniform charge, as given to the public and to General Grant, is 
“ pigeon-holing” in committee, not inaction in the Senate; and 
the list of nine treaties which he gave was one which he alleged 
had not been reported, not a list of treaties reported, which were 
not pressed in the Senate. If Mr. Fish told Senators what Mr. 
Davis asserts, then he gave them a different account from what 
he has given in letters and interviews. Mr. Davis very quietly 
slips in this new charge in place of the old one, without calling 
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the reader’s attention to the substitution. Let it be noted, too, 
that he associates the ex-President with Mr. Fish in the making 
of charges to Senators; while the former in his interview denied 
any participation in the removal, though pleased to hear that it 
had taken place. 

Mr. Davis says, “The unrevealed records of the Senate in 
executive session will show whether Mr. Sumner made any at- 
tempt during that winter [1870-~71] to secure the action of the 
Senate on these treaties.” They might, or they might not. Mr. 
Sumner might have appealed urgently to Senators to take up the 
treaties, and the general expression might have been against his 
appeal, and there the matter ended without a record. If Mr. 
Davis can find anything in the Senate journals to impeach Mr. 
Sumner’s fidelity, let him produce it, and not darkly hint at 
points against him which do not exist. On the assailant rests the 
burden of proving his charges. There is a presumption in favor 
of the right-doing of public business which has passed into a 
maxim. Reputations are to be assailed only by proved facts, not 
by cunning insinuations. Mr. Sumner’s friends have no occasion 
to fear records which have already so well exposed the calumnies 
industriously circulated against him. 

The charge which Mr. Davis now substitutes for the original 
one is, that Mr. Sumner “did not move forward the treaties and 
secure the Senate’s action upon them.” No such intimation was 
made in the caucus or in the Senate when Mr. Sumner’s removal 
was debated March 10, 1871; nor by President Grant, when giv- 
ing reasons for it in the summer of 1871; nor by Mr. Conkling, 
July 23, 1872, when, at the Cooper Institute, he defended with 
much elaboration the removal, stating instead, what is now dis 
proved, that Mr. Sumner did not report “six or seven treaties ;” 
nor by Mr. Howe, Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Anthony, 
when they explained in the Senate the cause of the removal April 
28, 1874; nor by General Grant, in his interviews in 187778 in 
Scotland or in Egypt; nor by Mr. Fish, in his five appearances 
before the public in October, November, and December, 1877; 
but it is, for the first time, made by Mr. Davis, January 3, 1878, 
nearly seven years after Mr. Sumner’s removal, and almost four 
years after his death, and only when Mr. Fish’s repeated accusa- 
tion has been completely disproved by the record. 
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Mr. Davis’s assertion, that the President and Secretary at that 
time stated to Senators Mr. Sumner’s neglect of public business, 
is disproved by the facts. Such a statement, if believed, would 
have inevitably been used in the caucus and in the Senate. The 
Senators who promoted the removal were ‘sorely pressed for rea- 
sons which should be distinct from the San Domingo issue, and 
they would have seized upon an argument calculated to carry 
public opinion with them. Not one, however, even in that hour 
of bitterness, saw fit to accept Mr. Sumner’s challenge to an in- 
spection of his record as chairman, or to deny his fidelity. Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Nye expressly admitted it, and the silence of 
others was an implied assent. If any one of all those who voted 
for the removal had received the information which Mr. Davis 
says that some had received from the President and Secretary, he 
could have met Mr. Sumner with a positive denial of his fidelity, 
and vindicated the propriety of his removal before the country. 
That no Senator received the communication, as stated by Mr. 
Davis, is shown by the fact that no Senator reported Mr. Sumner’s 
alleged neglect to the caucus or the Senate, and that the positive 
assertions of his fidelity were left unquestioned. But the substi- 
tute charge is as unfounded as the original one. No affirmative 
evidence is given of its truth, and Mr. Sumner’s friends might 
rest content with challenging the assailant to supply his proofs. 
But they can well advance beyond mere negation, and bring his 
surviving colleagues on the committee and in the Senate as wit- 
nesses to his character and fidelity. 

No legislator, it may be remarked, can be held responsible 
for the refusal of the legislative body to act when he has duly 
reported a measure and brought it properly to its attention. The 
body may insist on its own order of business, or be averse to the 
consideration of the measure. The Darien Canal treaty, the 
French claims, the Alabama claims, and the civil rights meas- 
ures, are all instances of dilatory action, which neither chairmen 
nor committees could prevent. Some of these Mr. Sumner 
urged, as is well known, with untiring effort, but without suc- 
cess. If, prima facie, a chairman is to be deemed culpable 
for the non-action of the legislative body, no chairman could 
stand the test. It is for Mr. Davis to show, before he can sus- 
tain his charge, an occasion when Mr. Sumner should have urged 
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a treaty, and did not, and what treaties he so neglected; when, 
if ever, any Senator upon his committee, or not upon it, asked in 
the Senate for the consideration of a treaty, and found him ob- 
structive or indifferent ; or when, if ever, Mr. Fish solicited Mr. 
Sumner’s attention for the purpose, and it was not given. Many 
notes of Mr. Fish to Mr. Sumner are preserved, mostly of a very 
familiar character, mingling public and social affairs, and in not 
one of them is there a suggestion that any treaty has been neglect- 
ed ; not one speaks of delay or calls for action. 

The testimony of Senators who were serving with Mr. Sum- 
ner at the time of his removal in March, 1871, is here given. 
Messrs. Patterson, Schurz, and Casserly, were members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at that time. Messrs. Casserly, 
Thurman, and Bayard, were his political opponents; and with 
some of the others, for instance Mr. Trumbull, he had at times 
strong antagonisms on public questions, But, whatever their dif- 
ferences, political or personal, they have cheerfully borne their 
emphatic testimony to the remarkable fidelity of their deceased 
colleague. 

Ex-Senator Patterson, of New Hampshire, a member of the 
committee with Mr. Sumner, writes February 25, 1878: 

“ Mr. Sumner’s fidelity in the discharge of his senatorial duties 
was so generally recognized that I could not have believed that any 
person would be found to question it, if I had not seen it. I am 
glad to be able to say, in response to your question, that I think he 
was exceptionally faithful and prompt in préssing the consideration 
of all matters referred to his committee, and in urging action upon 
the same, after it had been reported to the Senate ; and my own be- 
lief is, that Mr. Sumner never exhibited greater activity or ability, 
and never manifested a stronger desire to expedite the business of 
his committee, than during his last term of service as its chairman. 
I never saw or heard an intimation that he was either slack or ob- 
structive in the discharge of his duties as chairman, until I read the 
paper lately published by ex-Secretary Fish in response to Mr, 
Phillips’s strictures upon the utterances of President Grant relative 
to Mr. Sumner. It so happened that I was absent from Washing- 
ton, attending the annual election in New Hampshire at the time 
Mr. Sumner was dropped from his committee, and so did not hear 
the discussions upon that subject either in the caucus or the Senate. 
It was, however, a matter of frequent conversation after my return, 
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and I do not remember to have heard any one give, as a reason for 
his being dropped, a premeditated and willful holding back of 
treaties which had been referred to the committee, or even a careless 
neglect of foreign affairs. 

“Tt was rare, if ever, that the files of our committee were cum- 
bered with unconsidered business. It was Mr. Sumner’s habit to 
drive his work and not to be driven by it. He kept the table of the 
committee clear, and ready for new matter as it came to hand, It 
certainly never occurred to me, and I have no reason to suppose it 
did to any of my associates upon the committee, that our chair- 
man’s zeal in the discharge of his official duties flagged during his 
last term of service, or that personal feelings toward the Secretary 
of State influenced his action as a Senator in the slightest degree. 
The charge that Mr. Sumner, simply to gratify personal spite, de- 
signedly and maliciously delayed action, either in the committee 
or the Senate, upon pending treaties, is something worse than an 
after-thought. The record shows it to be untrue, and a wrong done 
to the memory of a statesman whose name will be revered and hon- 
ored in spite of this violation of the rest of the grave. 

“Mr. Sumner undoubtedly had great confidence in his own judg- 
ment of public affairs, and perhaps was liable, through the strength 
of his feelings, to do injustice to the motives and opinions of others ; 
but he was not suspicious or malignant, and his patriotism was too 
constant and strong ever to have allowed him to gratify his personal 
dislikes to the sacrifice of a public duty. All the treaties mentioned 
by Mr. Fish in the article already alluded to, when referred to the 
committee, were taken up and acted upon with the usual promptness, 
and were reported back to the Senate by our chairman with no more 
than the ordinary and necessary delay. Nor did Mr. Sumner’s ac- 
tivity stop there. More than once, as I well remember, he reminded 
the Senate that those treaties were on its table, and waiting its ac- 
tion. But as no one of them was of such a character as to demand 
immediate action, and as no real interest of the country would be 
sacrificed by delay, the Senate preferred to go on with the degisla- 
tive business upon its crowded calendar, during the short term, and 
so declined to go into executive session for the consideration of the 
treaties. Two out of the nine treaties spoken of by ex-Secretary Fish, 
it is true, could not be classed among what are called ‘ stock trea- 
ties.’ They did not relate to the general questions of international 
intercourse, but yet were of such a character as would allow them to 
be held in abeyance without detriment to any public interest. That 
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relating to the Mexican commissioners, it was understood, would meet 
with serious opposition, and could only be ratified, if at all, after long 
debate. The Darien Canal treaty had such wide and far-reaching re- 
lations, and was to inaugurate expensive and protracted operations in 
a locality so distant and little understood, that it demanded time for 
investigation, both in the committee and the Senate. It was there- 
fore thought best that these should go over with the others to the 
extra session, when there would be ample time to consider them. It 
is not an unusual thing—indeed, I think I may say it is the common 
practice of the Senate—to allow executive business pending near the 
close of a session, if it does not press for immediate action, to go 
over to the extra or special session, if it is understood there is to be 
one. This gives time for the consideration of legislative business 
which always crowds, and necessitates hasty action in the closing 
days of Congress.” 


Ex-Senator Schurz, of Missouri, another member of the com- 
mittee with Mr. Sumner, now Secretary of the Interior, writes, 
May 15, 1878: 


“T was a member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions during the last two years of Mr. Sumner’s chairmanship, and 
I have never heard his diligence in preparing and pressing forward 
the business of that committee questioned by any one, until now 
after his death. I was personally on intimate terms with Mr. Sum- 
ner, and know, from my own observation, that his official duties, 
especially those connected with foreign affairs, were constantly 
occupying his mind and engaging his energies. If the charge of 
negligence had been brought against him while he was at the head 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, it would have been unani- 
mously put down as utterly absurd by all those who had any knowl- 
edge of the business of that committee. 

“Mr. Sumner never hesitated, neglected, or ceased to press the 
business of the committee upon the attention of the Senate on every 
available occasion. As to the list of treaties recently mentioned by 
Mr. Fish in his letter to the Boston Transcript, I do not pretend to 
have any specific recollection. But I feel warranted in saying that 
if those treaties, or any of them, went over from the regular session 
of Congress to the extra session of the Senate immediately follow- 
ing it and called especially for the transaction of executive busi- 
ness, it was by no means an unusual, but a very common and a very 
proper thing. It is notorious that toward the close of a session of 
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Congress there is a vast accumulation of legislative matter to be 
disposed of in a hurry; that there is scarcely time for the calm 
consideration of anything ; that the Senate at that period devotes 
most of its time in executive sessions to the confirmation or rejec- 
tion of the nominations still on the calendar ; and that extra sessions 
of the Senate, immediately following the adjournment of Congress, 
are called for the special purpose of transacting business which 
requires consideration and could not be sufficiently considered 
amid the turmoil of a closing Congress. To cast blame upon Mr. 
Sumner, or any one else, for permitting important business to go 
over to the extra session of the Senate under such circumstances, if 
in the instance mentioned by Mr. Fish it did go over, seems en- 
tirely gratuitous. 

“The reasons for which Mr. Sumner was dropped from the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Relations were discussed 
in open Senate, and even the debate which had taken place in the 
caucus of Republican Senators on the subject was drawn into that 
discussion. No Senator who favored the removal of Mr. Sumner 
ventured to hint at remissness in the conduct of public business on 
the part of Mr. Sumner, or at a difference of opinion between him 
and the Secretary of State concerning the acquisition of Canada, as 
forming part of those reasons, The record in the Congressional 
Globe speaks for itself. Neither have I ever, until now, heard these 
two things privately mentioned by any one as making the retire- 
ment of Mr. Sumner from the chairmanship desirable. To put his 
retirement from a post which he had held so long and so honor- 
ably, upon such grounds, appears very much like an after-thought, 
and to accuse a man like Mr, Sumner, whose highest pride was in 
his fidelity to public duty, of negligence or obstructiveness in the 
discharge of those duties, now that he is in his grave, is, to say the 
least of it, very ungracious business.” 


Ex-Senator Casserly, of California, another member of the 
committee with Mr. Sumner, writes, February 19, 1878: 


“During the two years, from 1869 to 1871, while I was on the 
committee with Mr. Sumner, I can say that in the committee, as its 
chairman, he was faithful and diligent in reporting and pressing 
treaties. He was equally so in the Senate, where he was apt to be 
rather persistent with treaties of importance. It is my recollection 
that treaties sent in to the Senate during the session ending March 
4th were, unless the emergency was great, usually laid over for the 
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special session of the Senate immediately following. The Mexican 
Claims treaty encountered from the first much opposition. I do 
not recall the circumstances connected with the Austro-Hungarian 
treaty, or the Darien Canal treaty. Generally speaking, I should 
say that the delays, whatever they were, in disposing of important 
treaties were imputable to the Senate rather than to Mr. Sumner. 
I refer more especially now to the session ending March 4, 1871, 
when he was excluded from the committee. Whatever specious 
pretexts for this proceeding may have been given then, or may be 
given now, I cannot doubt that the controlling motive for it is to be 
found in Mr. Sumner’s unflinching opposition to the San Domingo 
job. This was the understanding at the time among all of us Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate, and not a few Republicans.” 


Senator Morrill, of Vermont, writes, January 24, 1878: 


“T cannot pretend any other than a general impression touching 
the manner of Mr. Sumner in the discharge of his duties as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations ; and that impression 
was and is that he was remarkably attentive to all subjects referred 
to the committee, and I never noticed that he was dilatory in press- 
ing them upon the attention of the Senate. To the very last he 
seemed to me especially ambitious not to shirk his senatorial labors. 
I was also frequently at his room, and there always found him a 
hard worker.” 


Ex-Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, writes, January 25, 1878: 


“T am amazed that there should be any controversy as to the 
fidelity with which the late Mr. Sumner performed his duties as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. During the eigh- 
teen years I served with him in the Senate, no member of the body 
was more prompt in his attendance, or more attentive to business 
than he, saving only the period while he was physically disabled by 
the brutal assault of 1856. In 1871, when Mr. Sumner, after a ser- 
vice of ten years, was displaced as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, no one intimated that it was because of any de- 
lay or neglect in the discharge of duty either in the committee-room 
or as a member of the Senate. So far from it, his fidelity was 
admitted by all; and, though my personal relations with him were 
not at the time of the most agreeable character, I was so well satis- 
fied that the good of the public service required his retention as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, that I did not 
hesitate to protest against his removal. I regard the accusation that 
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Mr. Sumner, either during the last year of his service as chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, or at any other time, failed 
or neglected properly to bring forward and press upon the consider- 
ation of the Senate treaties or any other matter referred to his com- 
mittee, as cruelly unjust, and wholly unwarranted by the facts.” 


Ex-Senator Fenton, of New York, writes, January 29, 1878: 


“T know of no Senator more faithful and efficient in pressing 
committee-business committed to him than was Mr. Sumner. Dur- 
ing the years I served with him in the Senate I never heard it 
charged or intimated, nor did I ever for a moment think, that he 
was careless or remiss in the discharge of duty, whether relating to 
treaties or other matters before his committee or the Senate. His 
views relative to the acquisition of Canada, whatever they may 
have been at the time of his disconnection with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, were not urged or referred to privately or pub- 
licly, to my knowledge, as a reason for his displacement.” 


Senator Thurman, of Ohio, writes, May 24, 1878: 


“T never heard, until after his death, any suggestion that Sena- 
tor Sumner was remiss in the discharge of his duties as chairman of 
that committee. The suggestion greatly surprised me, for he was 
very remarkable for his punctual attendance in the Senate, and I 
had always supposed that he was equally diligent in the discharge 
of his committee duties. I cannot but think that those who have 
intimated the contrary are very greatly mistaken.” 


Senator Bayard, of Delaware, writes, February 18, 1878: 


“Tn reply to your inquiry as to the fidelity of the late Senator 
Sumner in conducting the business of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations while he was the chairman, I will say that, not having 
been a member of that committee, I can speak only of its business 
as presented to the Senate, and there I can well attest Mr. Sumner’s 
remarkable assiduity in attending to all the duties of his position. 
In this he was conspicuous, and I never knew his steady fidelity to 
fail or flag even when ill-health and suffering would have given him 
ample excuse. I cannot imagine a more frivolous pretext for his 
removal from the chairmanship he had held so many years than an 
alleged lack of attention to its duties. In his lifetime I never heard 
such a suggestion, for it would have been considered absurd. When 
he was deprived of the chairmanship, there was no man in the Sen- 
ate so well equipped as he for the place, and not one more assiduous 
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in his devotion to what he believed to be his duty; and in this 
there was no abatement until death relieved him.” 

Similar testimonies have been received from other associates 
of Mr. Sumner in the Senate, as ex-Senators Morrill, of Maine, 
and Logan, of Illinois, and Senators Anthony, Windom, and Spen- 
cer, but there is not space to insert them here. 

Senator Sherman, of Ohio, now Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the debate on Mr. Sumner’s removal, March 10, 1871, while 
considering himself bound by the action of the caucus, declared 
the change “unjustifiable, impolitic, and unnecessary ;” and, after 
Mr. Sumner’s death, in a tribute to his memory bore testimony 
to his remarkable fidelity. The leading promoters of the re- 
moval admitted in the debate his perfect fidelity, and no Senator 
alleged or hinted the slightest default either in the committee or 
in the Senate, whether arising from inattention, obstructiveness, 
or any other cause. That was left for the fertile imaginations of 
Mr. Fish and Mr. Davis. 

The breach of personal (not official) relations between the 
Secretary and the Senator was assigned as the cause of the re- 
moval by its advocates in the Senate debate of March 10, 1871. 
But it was shown at the time that Mr. Sumner was always ready 
to confer freely with Mr. Fish on public business, and indeed 
had done so but a few weeks previous, and that the breach of 
personal relations was caused by “a gross insult,” so called in 
debate, which Mr. Fish had given Mr. Sumner in the dispatch 
to Mr. Moran of December 30, 1870, previous to which they had 
been engaged in friendly intercourse and correspondence. This 
“ flimsy pretext ” of non-intercourse, as it was termed by Senator 
Schurz, did not avail at the time to mislead the public. The de- 
bates in the caucus and in the Senate, and the public journals in 
their leaders, paragraphs, and correspondence, pointed to Mr. 
Sumner’s determined opposition to the San Domingo scheme 
and his exposure of the proceedings of its leading promoters as 
the motive or justification of his displacement. 

The reasons for Mr. Sumner’s removal heretofore given hav- 
ing failed, Mr. Davis has attempted a new one, which no assailant 
of Mr. Sumner hitherto has ventured to suggest, viz., that the 
Senator by a memorandum of January 17, 1871, sent by him 
to Mr. Fish, in answer to a call for his advice as to the negotia- 
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tions with Great Britain for the settlement of the Alabama 
claims and other questions, proposed that “the withdrawal of the 
British flag from Canada cannot be abandoned as a condition or 
preliminary of such a settlement.” This, according to Mr. Davis, 
was communicated by Mr. Fish to “leading Republican Sena- 
tors,” who were governed in their votes by the communication, 
making them, as he says, “ their practical answer” to the memo- 
randum ; and he then states that for diplomatic purposes this rea- 
son was not given to the public, but only the reason “that Mr. 
Sumner was not on speaking terms with the President and with 
Mr. Fish.” The presumption is against Senators having been 
influenced by such an argument, if it had been used. It is not 
customary, on account of a difference on a single measure involv- 
ing no party passions, to dismiss a chairman from a post he has 
held with universal approval for a long period, but it is found 
easier and more consistent with the proprieties to vote him down 
on that question than to remove him altogether from his place. 

A few considerations show this newly-devised explanation 
of Mr. Sumner’s removal to be absurd. No such reason was given 
at the time of the removal, either in the caucus on March 9, 1871, 
or in the Senate on March 10, 1871, or in the public journals of 
the time. The “non-speaking” reason, and that alone, was in- 
sisted on by Senators who advocated the removal. If the em- 
barrassment of negotiations had been a reason, it would have been 
given at once. Mr. Davis intimates that it would have been 
“the height of indiscretion” to give the reason while negotia- 
tions were pending; but why so? The removal of a chairman 
who was making exorbitant demands against Great Britain would 
have shown our friendly disposition, and made negotiations easier. 
But no attempt to conceal a reason operating on the minds of 
Senators could have succeeded. In some way the reporters would 
have discovered it. Nothing is more easy to detect than the con- 
siderations governing the action of public men who are codper- 
ating in the support of a measure. 

Mr. Davis’s explanation why this reason remained a profound 
secret will not stand a moment’s scrutiny. If reasons of state 
required Senators to keep this cause for the removal a secret, the 
secret would have come out when those reasons of state ceased to 
operate ; and they ceased entirely to operate when the Treaty of 
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Washington had been concluded and ratified in June,1871. The 
fact that this alleged cause for removal was not made public then, 
or whenever after the causes of the removal were canvassed by 
Senators, proves that it never existed, that it never had any place 
in their minds, that it was never communicated to them. It was 
not mentioned by Mr. Conkling when he defended the removal 
in his speech at Cooper Institute, July 23, 1872; nor in the debate 
in the Senate, April 28, 1874, when it was explained or defended 
by Howe, Hamlin, Anthony, and Cameron ; nor by Mr. Fish him- 
self in his interviews and letters of October 19, October 29, and 
November 10, 1877; nor by any one except Mr. Davis, and by 
him only after the pretext of unreported treaties had been dis- 
proved. Mr. Howe, writing so recently as in the last number of 
this Revrew, gives only the non-intercourse reason, thus lending 
no sanction to Mr. Davis’s latest invention. The memorandum, 
as a justification of the removal, was thus an after-thought, taking 
the place of another after-thought, which had failed. The state- 
ment, then, that any position of Mr. Sumner in relation to the 
acquisition of Canada was in the mind of any Senator when vot- 
ing for his removal, or was ever communicated to any Senator as 
a reason for removal, may fairly take its place with the charge 
that he never reported the nine treaties. 

But who are “the leading Senators” with whom Mr. Fish is 
said to have conferred? Were not the two Messrs. Morrill, 
Messrs. Schurz, Sherman, Trumbull, and Wilson, as leading Sena- 
tors as any who favored Mr. Sumner’s removal? These all, how- 
ever, sustained him in caucus. Either, then, Mr. Fish did not 
communicate this argument to them or to any of the twenty-one 
who voted in Mr. Sumner’s favor in the caucus, or, if he did, 
they placed no reliance upon it. If he withheld it from the 
twenty-one, but communicated it to some of the twenty-six who 
voted for the removal in the caucus, upon what principle of selec- 
tion did he proceed? Were the Senators who voted for removal 
any more pacific in disposition toward England than those who 
voted against it? Among the former was Mr. Chandler, who 
was most zealous against Mr. Sumner; but it was he who made, 
in April, 1869, the most aggressive speech against England ever 
made in Congress, and who then proposed to obtain by negotia- 
tion a surrender of all the British possessions in North America 
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as the basis for a settlement of our claims, and who, in the same 
speech, recited the offensive propositions he had from time to 
time made, such as the withdrawal of our minister from the 
court of St. James’s, the repeal of the neutrality laws, the declara- 
tion of our neutrality between England and Abyssinia, and who 
said that “the sixty thousand veteran soldiers of Michigan will take 
the contract to take possession of the Canadas in thirty days.” 
Indeed, Mr. Chandler, who proposed to seize Canada by force, 
voting to remove Mr. Sumner for desiring only a peaceful acqui- 
sition, with full consent of England, and of Canada also, would be 
an interesting spectacle! Surely he was not one of “the leading 
Senators.” Nor could there have been among them, for reasons 
already given, Messrs. Conkling, Howe, Hamlin, Cameron, or 
Anthony. Who, then, were the nameless, undesignated “leading 
Senators” to whom Mr. Fish made known the memorandum 
which, as now alleged, he then thought a fatal obstruction to an 
important negotiation—a secret, kept so well for seven years, and 
now first revealed by Mr. Davis? 

If it were true that Mr. Fish ever made the communication to 
Senators which Mr. Davis now alleges, such communication would 
also have been made, first of all, to the President, before even it 
was mentioned to a Senator. But General Grant, in all his justi- 
fications of Mr. Sumner’s removal, puts forth two only, “the 
pigeon-holing” and “ the non-speaking” ones, as in his conversa- 
tion with Mr. Curtis in the summer of 1871, at Long Branch, 
and in his interviews in Scotland in September, 1877, and at 
Cairo in January, 1878, without ever making the remotest allu- 
sion to the reason which Mr. Davis now resorts to when the 
others have failed. 

Again, and finally, as showing that no views of Mr. Sumner 
about Canada ever prompted a vote for his removal, it should be 
remembered that the removal was attempted at the beginning of 
the session, in December, 1870, and threatened in debate, on De- 
cember 21st, some weeks before the memorandum of January 17, 
1871, about Canada was written. 

Mr. Davis assumes to give the terms of Mr. Sumner’s memo- 
randum of January 17,1871. Taking it as given, Mr. Sumner 
appears to have thought the proximity to us of the British pos- 
sessions a cause of irritation and disturbance, by furnishing a 
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basis of operations for Fenianism, and, in order to make the 
settlement complete and prevent all controversy in the future, 
he proposed the peaceful and voluntary withdrawal of the 
British flag from this continent. This proposition was neither 
dishonorable nor unstatesmanlike, and it is in harmony with 
the best opinions of our time. The single sentence of the memo- 
randum already given alone invites criticism ; but by those words, 
written not in a formal paper, and signed only with initials, he 
meant merely to say, as the event showed, that the cession of 
British America should be our first request in order to reach, as 
a final consummation, perpetual peace between the two nations. 
That this was his thought is shown by other expressions in the 
memorandum, as where, cordially accepting Sir John Rose’s idea 
that all causes of irritation should be removed, he added : “ Noth- 
ing could be better than this initial idea. It should be the start- 
ing-point.” That he laid no greater stress on this part of his 
memorandum, appears clearly enough from a letter he wrote soon 
after to George Bemis, in which, mentioning the fact of his 
memorandum, he refers to the clause in it concerning the depre- 
dations of the different cruisers, but without any reference to the 
clause concerning Canada. But, as demonstrating that he held 
no impracticable, no obstructive position about Canada, this fact 
alone is sufficient—that he supported in the Senate the Treaty of 
Washington, and while he criticised some omissions and moved 
certain amendments, and spoke at length upon its various provi- 
sions, he made no complaint that it did not provide for the ces- 
sion of Canada; and, indeed, made no reference to the matter 
whatever. 

This was not the first occasion on which Mr. Sumner had shown 
his desire for the acquisition of British America, as he had already 
supported thatof Russian America. Always, however, he insisted 
that it should be made by peaceful annexation—by the voluntary 
act of England, and with the cordial assent of the colonists. This 
view appears in his speech at the Republican State Conven- 
tion at Worcester, September 22, 1869, where he recalled the 
aspirations of our fathers for the union of all Englishmen in 
America, and their invitation to Canada to join our new nation 
at its birth ; suggested that reciprocity of trade was prophetic of 
political unity ; and pictured our country as hereafter destined to 
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cover the continent “from the frozen sea to the tepid waters of 
the Mexican Gulf ;” but, referring to the whispers of territorial 
compensation for our claims against England with territory as 
the consideration, he rejected such a solution altogether, except 
with the full concurrence of Canada herself, declaring with em- 
phasis, “ Territory may be conveyed, but not a people.” Is there 
anything in this aspiration unworthy, visionary, or impractica- 
ble? Rather is there not something in it lofty and inspiring? 
Everywhere races of common origin and speech are gravitating 
to oneness and solidarity. Such is the lesson of history, and such 
also is the spectacle of our era. This generation has seen Italy 
rise from a geographical expression toa national entity—her vari- 
ous kingdoms, duchies, pontifical states, provinces of a foreign 
dynasty, all becoming one country, which stretches the length 
of the historic peninsula. It has seen likewise Germany, no 
longer a mere dream of patriots and idealists, at last consolid- 
ated as one people, and realizing the Fatherland of patriotism 
and of song. At this hour it sees in the far East the Greek 
race, in whose language mankind has found its culture, its phi- 
losophy, and its religion, yearning for a nationality commensu- 
rate with the common speech, and centred in a renowned capital 
on the A°gean or the Bosporus. Such a generation will respond 
with sympathy to Sumner’s thought of Canada joining speedily 
the sisterhood of American States, even if, with a seer’s instinct, he 
anticipated, as he often did, the fullness of time. In the final 
week of his life, even on the very day he left the Senate for the 
last time, at whose close he was smitten with mortal agony, he 
was finishing his “ Prophetic Voices concerning America,” in 
which he had gathered what from age to age had been foretold 
of her greatness and destiny; and among these he placed his 
friend Cobden’s contemplation of the coming union of Canada 
with us. What nobler epitaph can be written of an American 
statesman than this: That after an illustrious career of devotion 
to universal liberty, carrying into age the fresh hopes of youth, 
he died, cherishing fondly the vision that the country he had 
loved and served was to grow in peace to an empire wide as the 
domains of the English-speaking race on this continent ! 
Epwarp L. Prerce. 








V. 


THE POSITION OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Tue tide of Hebrew immigration, which set in strongly after 
1848, brought hither Israelites of various mental conditions, most- 
ly drafted from German and Slavonic countries. These had either 
suffered downright oppression, or been held in political tutelage. 
They had been subject to the pettiest interferences of govern- 
ments, which had made the name paternal a by-word and a hiss- 
ing. The abrupt transition from such a mode of life to one of 
civil liberty such as the United States offers, produced its natural 
results. Not that the Hebrews were ever troublesome to their 
new governors—this they never were ; but they could not all at 
once realize the distinction between self-government and mere 
self-assertion. They found it hard to obey self-made laws when 
they became inconvenient to them. Untrained to parliamentary 
forms of discussion, they not only often failed in their attempts 
at combining for religious and charitable objects, but broke out in 
bitter feuds and personal animosities, which drew upon them 
the censure and ridicule of their new surroundings. 

Fortunately, there were among them even then men of clear 
heads, liberal education, and ample experience, who perceived 
that help was needed, and that it was theirs to procure it. Intel- 
lectually above their brethren, their hearts had remained loyal to 
them. These men felt that if the Jews were ever to attain the 
respected position which was within the reach of their capacities 
and opportunities, they would require a political education which 
their old homes had not afforded them; and that the instruction 
ought not to be theoretical, but practical. This was the primary 
idea that led to the foundation of the first Hebrew Order, under 
the name of “B’nai B'rith.” On its pattern three other frater- 
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nities have since been organized, all of which are in a flourishing 
condition.* In theannual message of the President of the “ B’nai 
Brith,” for the year 1873, the intentions of the founders are stated 
as follows : 


“The leading idea of the project was to school the members of 
the new society by strict discipline, by inculcating the necessity of 
a constant watch over their conduct toward each other and society. 
An impressive method was to be found, which would bring into 
prominent view the higher and nobler objects of life, and, above 
all, to indoctrinate the great principle that men may differ in re- 
ligious belief, and yet unite and work together harmoniously under 
the great laws of humanity, as expressed by the great teachers of 
the Jewish religion. 

“The fundamental law of this religion, as expounded by ‘ broth- 
erly love,’ is the strong foundation upon which our edifice has been 
erected ; benevolence and harmony are its main pillars. 

“Only in this sense is the order a Jewish institution: it rests 
upon the broad doctrines of humanity and brotherhood, embodied 
in the spirit, the history, and literature, of the Jewish religion ; but 
it carefully excludes from its laws and regulations all that could pos- 
sibly be objected to as dogmatical, doctrinal, or sectarian. The plat- 
form of principles, while sufficiently broad to admit of the widest 
latitude, establishes such necessary restrictions as will exclude all 
who would come in conflict with the fundamental idea of the order. 
Attempts heretofore made to introduce questions which would in- 
fringe, in one direction or the other, upon this broad highway, have 
been emphatically repudiated by grand-lodges and conventions, 
as well as by the Judicial Tribune of the order; and these questions 
should, in the future, be kept out of our councils and deliberations. 
They only contribute to mar the harmony of our proceedings, and 
are calculated to jeopard the progress of our order in its mission, as 
an engine of civilization and enlightenment. 

“To bind its members more closely together, and to use the 
order as a promoter of their material welfare, a system of mutual 
aid in case of need, after the model of existing charitable institu- 
tions, was introduced, and, following their example in still another 
direction, the seal of secrecy was stamped upon all its proceedings. 
This not only created a greater attraction to uncultured minds, but 
gave the young society a weight and importance which, under the 


* For statisties, see the previous article. 
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existing circumstances, could possibly not have been attained by 
any other means.” 

The soundness of the methods adopted has been demonstrated 
by the rapid growth of very modest beginnings, and the com- 
plete achievement of the objects of the organizations. If the 
Jews have lived down the reproach of the days of ignorance, 
the fidelity, devotion, and practical good sense of those who 
stood by their brethren when to do so was to share the silent 
disdain of the cultured and the loud jeers of the vulgar, deserve 
their lasting recognition. Since 1848 civil liberty has widely ex- 
tended her blessings over the Old World, and the new-comer of 
to-day needs but rarely the helping hand to fit him for his new 
sphere; even those who come from parts as yet unregenerated 
by a liberal policy are speedily absorbed into the numerous or- 
ganizations, and moulded into orderly, law-abiding members. 
There has, moreover, risen a generation of native Israelites, differ- 
ing in no wise from their Christian fellow-citizens save in their re- 
ligion. Educated in the schools and colleges of their country, 
imbued with their spirit, and represented in all the liberal profes- 
sions, they help to impart to all Hebrew institutions, as far as 
desirable, their American complexion. Because some of the orig- 
inal purposes of the societies have become obsolete, the idea of 
divesting them of all secrecy and ceremonialism has received 
much favor, and been earnestly advocated in recent conventions. 

We thought it right to acquaint our readers with the origin 
and scope of the Jewish orders, because, in the first place, we 
wished to show once more that the Jew does not migrate from 
country to country in search of rich pastures only, but giving his 
heart to none, because he reserves his patriotic love for the land 
of his fathers. It is not yet out of date to disprove the allega- 
tion, seeing that it is even now repeated, with great vehemence, 
in quarters where it might least have been expected. Leaders of 
the Liberal party in England have raised the “No Jewry!” ery, 
because the English Israelites refused to join in the fanatic rav- 
ings against Turkey. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Froude struck the 
key-note, and the ultra-radical Mr. Goldwin Smith reached the high- 
est pitch in asserting that it is a vain thing to hope to make patriots 
of the Jews; wherefore he sagely tendered to Christian nations 
the statesmanlike advice to place this alternative before the ob- 
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stinate race: either to renounce their hateful monotheism, and 
accept that of his own construction, or—go back to Palestine. 
The professor forgot that the chief offender, Earl Beacons- 
field, has long since abandoned the Jewish monotheism; has 
even become a defender of the Established Church; that the 
crime of the Jews is the identical one of which the most intense- 
ly English of the English—the Conservative party—is guilty ; and 
that, across the Channel, it is the Liberals with whom the Jews 
coincide in this point. The truth is, the Jews refuse to treat the 
tremendous issue now before the English nation as a mere party 
question, and so far have felt in the matter just as the majority 
of the English people feel, since they have sustained Disraeli and 
repudiated Gladstone. And, as regards the influence of religion 
on the patriotic sentiment, let us hear the opinion of Mr. Lecky, a 
writer of no Hebrew proclivities, who says, “ But patriotism itself 
has never found any place in Christian ethics ;” and again, “ A 
candid examination will show that the Christian civilization has 
been as inferior to the pagan ones in civic and intellectual virtues 
as they have been superior to them in the virtues of humanity 
and chastity ;” and he cites the saying of Tertullian, the great 
father of the Church, “ Nec ulla res aliena magis quam publica.” * 

In the next place, we desired to disarm the suspicion that the 
Jewish fraternities serve political aims, or may conveniently be 
turned into engines for party purposes. Let oun readers under- 
stand that neither these, nor, in fact, any one of the Jewish or- 
ganizations for religious or charitable ends, will lend themselves 
to such abuses. The political creed of the Jew is entirely inde- 
pendent of his religious one; he chooses his side according to 
his own convictions, and is, as a rule, intolerant of dictation of 
any kind, most of all ecclesiastical. Besides, where there is no 
hierarchy to issue the mot d’ordre, no supervisory assembly over 
the rabbi or his flock, no power in the rabbi to deny to the refrac- 
tory member any one of his religious privileges, party discipline 
and hence concerted action are manifestly impossible. If unanim- 
ity does sometimes appear, it is the spontaneous action of a com- 


* “History of European Morals,” ii., pp. 148-154. Lecky describes the intense 
satisfaction with which the Christians beheld the calamities that overwhelmed the 
Roman Empire. For some able remarks on the relation of the Jews to the Turkish 
question, see “ The Conference and the Crisis,” by Alfred H. Louis, London, Bentley. 
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mon feeling ; as, for instance, when the still lurking prejudice is 
invoked to cast an unmerited slur upon one of the race, or when 
his religion is used as a lever to thrust a candidate from a posi- 
tion to which the people’s suffrage has raised him. 

A new feature in the social life of the Jews is the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Associations, which, originating in New York, 
have begun to spread over the land. Though founded on the 
pattern of the Christian Associations, they differ from the latter 
in this essential point, that there is no missionary-work connected 
with them. They do not aim at the propagation of any definite 
form of Judaism. They are free from all dogmatic restraints, 
hold no religious services, distribute no religious tracts, and re- 
ceive as members young men of all shades of opinion, both be- 
lieving and unbelieving. No applicant is questioned for his faith 
or his race. They are Jewish only in so far as their members 
are of that stock, and favor Judaism to that extent only that 
they contribute, by means of lectures, classes in Hebrew and in 
history, to the knowledge of Judaism, and thus encourage faithful- 
ness to its general teachings. Their principal design is, social en- 
tertainments of a pure and elevating character, and the cultiva- 
tion of literary tastes among the younger members of the com- 
munity. 

That a liberal spirit is fostered in these Associations appears 
from the fact that Christian scholars and clergymen, among them 
some of pronounced orthodoxy, have been invited to lecture before 
them. All have responded to the call with praiseworthy alacrity, 
and, in the selection and treatment of their subjects, evinced that 
tact which marks true culture and the higher grade of toleration. 
The throngs of uplifted Hebrew faces listening with delight to 
the eloquent words of Christian clergymen, and the loud cheers 
which rang through the densely-filled hall, deserve to be classed 
among the promising signs of the time. 

There are large tracks between the various denominations 
where friendly offices might be exchanged, without infringing 
upon the peculiar domain which the different bodies are bound 
to protect. If the example set by the Hebrew societies were 
followed by others, the cause of religion would be materially 
strengthened. Friendly relations with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association were sought, but met with no response. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Social Adhesion. 

The social coherence of the Jews, which continues in spite of 
the acquired civil equality, still puzzles the Gentile observer. To 
the theological mind it argues a divine purpose with the chosen, 
but temporarily rejected, race ; to the philosopher, the astounding 
pertinacity of traits of character; to those hostile to the Jews it 
is a proof of a secret conspiracy against the welfare of Christian 
nations; and the most general impression is, that pride of race 
lies at the bottom of the strange fact. Even Mr. James Freeman 
Clarke has no other explanation to offer. He says, “ Hereditary 
and ancestral pride separated them (the Jews), and still separates 
them, from the rest of mankind.” * 

How singular, indeed, that, when the Jew attempts to quit 
his reserve and mix freely with his neighbors, he is repelled and 
unceremoniously shown back to his own tribe; and, if he keeps 
there, he is accused of hereditary and ancestral pride! We need 
not dive for an explanation to great depths; the reasons lie much 
nearer the surface ; so near, indeed, that even “he who runs” 
may see them—perchance in the accuser much more than in the 
accused. 

Be it remembered that most of the heads of families are of 
foreign birth, and were of mature age when they pitched their 
tents on this free soil. They had contracted their social habits, 
which to abandon they saw no reason whatever. They readily 
fell in line for the discharge of their civic duties ; but their pri- 
vate life, their domestic customs, which were of the German- 
Jewish type, they could not all at once change without causing a 
rent in their most intimate relations. These are far too precious 
for such experiments. People whose strongest affections centre 
in their homes are naturally tenacious of their manners and 
usages ; and none should understand this better than those of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock, who themselves carry their household gods 
with them wherever they go. Besides, recreation after the exact- 
ing labors of the day a man can find nowhere except in places 
where he may move in perfect ease and freedom; and these, 
again, the society of his equals in temperament, language, and 
taste, alone will afford him. The Jews do not differ in this re- 


* “Ten Great Religions,” p. 503. 
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spect from other foreigners, all of whom show a decided prefer- 
ence for their own circles. 

In the civilized countries of the Old World the seclusion of 
the Jews has almost entirely disappeared, and it would cease here 
much sooner but for the ecclesiasticism which enters so largely 
into the formation of American society. Christianity, although 
not legally dominant, is yet practically so. Where the spirit has 
departed, the phraseology still remains. Everywhere the tenets of 
that faith are assumed as beyond question, making conversation 
often embarrassing to the dissenting Israelite. No matter how 
much or how little the Gentile believes of the dogmas, their as- 
sumption does not inconvenience him; no need for him to guard 
against the charge of supineness and insincerity to which, how- 
ever, the Hebrew lays himself open if he fail to record his dissent. 
Nor is it the dogma alone which enjoys such a preéminence. The 
laws of morality, the motives of kindness, the graces of conduct, 
are also marked with the device of the Church. We are not speak- 
ing now in the way of censure; we simply state facts which are 
patent to all. But let the candid reader realize for a moment the 
feelings with which an Israelite must hear every virtue under 
heaven—manliness, candor, honor, humility, love, forbearance, 
even charity and the sanctities of home, nay, courtesy itself—a 
matter in which the coarse Norseman was the disciple of the pol- 
ished and courtly Oriental—stamped with a name that degrades 
him and makes him appear a graceless intruder into the cirele of 
the elect—and the problem of Hebrew retirement will lose much 
of its mystery. It will then appear why the Hebrew philanthro- 
pist does not yet take that personal share in the benevolent labors 
of his fellow-citizens which he is most willing and unquestionably 
able to bear. Where his money is welcomed his faith is proscribed. 
Dear and near to his heart as many of the beneficent efforts for 
the amelioration of the conditions of the poor are, he can do no 
more than aid them with his purse, for he knows that his just 
sensibilities will not be consulted. We readily admit that often 
no insult is intended ; but that does not take the sting from a re- 
proach, pronounced or implied. If long habit is pleaded in ex- 
tenuation, our answer is: The time has surely come to conquer it. 
Some think that the Jew himself ought, by abandoning his re- 
serve, to remove the obstacle in his way. That may be so; but 
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such missions do not ordinarily inspire men with the courage to 
face prejudice. We do not for a moment pretend that the Jews 
are blameless in that respect, and never indulge in religious arro- 
gance. We have no excuse for them, beyond this, that the fault 
is a little less reprehensible in those who have suffered so much 
for their faith’s sake. It certainly is for the dominant religion, 
rather than for that of a small minority, to lead the way in this 
very desirable reform. 

If social alienation is undesirable on general grounds, it is 
especially so for this reason, that it prevents both Jews and 
Christians from correcting their views of their respective reli- 
gions, a thing as yet much needed on either side. Nothing brings 
man nearer to man than the sacred community of good work ; 
nothing strengthens faith in the Father more surely than the 
growing sense of the brotherhood of his children. Probably 
unbelief itself will not object to be conquered by the logic of 
such facts. If churches and synagogues must needs preach the 
same truth under different aspects, and worship God in diverse 
tongues, may they not learn to praise him also in the univer- 
sal language of good deeds on the broad fields of our common 
humanity ? 

Meanwhile, we shall do what in us lies to make ourselves 
known, not only outwardly, but inwardly too; we shall let the 
reader into all the mysteries of our faith, as far as we ourselves 
know them. For, after all, the chief interest which the Hebrew 
race offers to the eye of the student is its religion. As the pro- 
pounders, witnesses, and soldiers of a new faith, the Jews appeared 
in history, and have steadfastly pursued their course, from the call 
of their first father, “the friend of God,” in the plains of ancient 
Chaldea, to this day, when their presence is felt in so many 
lands. Through light and darkness, through victory and de- 
feat, through glory and shame, their faces remained firmly set 
toward a goal which the ancient seers planted on the heights of 
a redeemed and perfected humanity. Their contributions to the 
intellectual and industrial achievements of the past were of no 
mean importance; but they all had their root in the religious 
genius which they developed, and it is their religious mission 
from which they derive, to this day, both the right and the duty 
to remain outside the dominant religions. 
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What, then, is the present condition of Judaism in this coun- 
yt 

™ Our readers know that the uniformity of faith and practice, 
once the pride and the strength of scattered Israel, no longer ex- 
ists. It is true there is no disruption into sects. So long as 
the Jew does not openly and distinctly renounce his allegiance, 
he is considered as still within the fold. The defender of the 
old paths will not deny the radical reformer the character of a 
brother in faith, and the latter shows no abatement of sympathy 
with the former in his hour of need. 

But the divergence is wide enough to justify the division of 
those who still profess Judaism as their religion into at least three 
distinct classes. Outward pressure has ceased to hold the army 
of “God’s Body-Guard” shoulder to shoulder, and the new life 
to which freedom invited them, and into which they plunged 
with an absorbing passion, has exercised its disintegrating influ- 
ence. Literature, art, science, politics, industries, social problems, 
now engross much of the enthusiasm which before was conse- 
crated chiefly, if not exclusively, to religion. 

There is the strictly conservative wing, comprising the faith- 
ful adherents to traditional Judaism, as established by the ordi- 
nances of the Talmud, the later casuists, and the “ Minhag,” or 
fixed usage. They are numerous, but not influential. Large and 
representative congregations they have but few in the land, al- 
though some of these date their origin back to the days of the 
earliest Hebrew settlements. They are mostly grouped in small 
bodies, with an ephemeral life; they are content to perform their 
devotions in obscure places; they seldom appoint trained rab- 
bis for their guides, as they are top poor for that; but, like 
well-disciplined soldiers, they march in line without the com- 
mand of officers. They all know what the law requires, and 
do it, often at great sacrifice, without the encouragement or 
the threat of the pulpit. Humble and uncomfortable as their 
meeting-places are, they prefer them to the temples of their 
richer brethren, simply because they are their own. The poor 
Jew has great respect for wealth ; he will give it its due in bows 
everywhere, except in the house of his God, whom the ancient 
masters called “ Ashira shel olam,” the wealthy one of the world. 
He will have no other gods before his face. In matters relating 
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to him he tolerates no abridgment of rights. This republicanism 
the Talmudists have ingrained in him. By securing to any assem- 
blage of ten adults all the privileges of a congregation, by mak- 
ing the rabbi’s authority within it dependent upon the confidence 
of his flock, and by strictly prohibiting all interference with his 
rulings by any outsider, however high in position, they made 
congregational despotism all but impossible. Does one feel ag- 
grieved, redress is in his hands: if he can gather nine support- 
ers with means sufficient to procure a scroll of the Law, forthwith 
he declares his independence, and prays with the comfortable feel- 
ing that he has righted himself. The only check upon a too frivo- 
lous use of this right is the forfeiture of his claim on the bounty 
of the little community. Mutual help, namely, in sickness, and 
burial in case of death, are almost invariably included in their 
constitution. A decent funeral, and a place where his children 
shall have the undisputed right of reciting, in public worship, the 
customary prayer during the year of mourning for their de- 
parted parents, are objects so near the heart of the devout Israel- 
ite that the poorest will strive hard to secure them, and the most 
willful think twice and three times before he imperils them. 

Some of these places bear the name Bet-hamid-rash—i. e., 
house of learning—because the members meet, at stated times of 
the day, for the purpose either of reading themselves, or having 
expounded to them, by competent men, the Talmud and later 
rabbinical writings, among them the Zohar, that vast storehouse 
of cabalistic speculations—not, however, for any scholarly pur- 
pose, but for edification and as part of their worship. To “learn” 
as it is called, is to pray. 

Thought is devout and devotion is thought.* To ponder 
over the divine hieroglyphics of the ceremonial Law ; to exercise 
the understanding in pilpulistic + tournaments ; to discover flaws 
in the decision of a master, or disclose the hidden link that con- 
nects some incongruities ; to strike the deeper vein of reasoning 
in seemingly childish and absurd sayings of the Wise; to feed 
the heart on the Midrashiec tales and parables; to delight the 
mind with their sparkling witticisms and strengthen the con- 
science with their pointed apothegms—all this forms an element 


* Emerson. 
+ Pilpul—from the root palal—is the technical term for scholastic disputations. 
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in the Talmudic ideal of worship; indeed, ranks so high that he 
who devotes himself to it for “ God’s sake,” without any ulterior 
design, is exempt from the recital of the established liturgies. 
We thus find some literary life in these dwellings of the poor 
—of astunted growth, it is true; yet, sufficient to prevent their 
lapsing into that brutish indifference to mental occupation which 
usually prevails in the lower strata of society. 

In this connection we may mention the thoughtful provisions 
which the well-to-do Israelites make for the religious training of 
the children of indigent parents. In this city, for instance, there 
is the Hebrew Free School Association, which gathers nearly one 
thousand of the little folks to their schools, where a staff of eigh- 
teen teachers instruct them in the sacred tongue, in the ritual of 
the synagogue, and the religious precepts. We wish our readers 
could see the crowds of fathers and mothers whose careworn 
faces tell their own tales of want and suffering, but who are eager 
to have their offspring enrolled on the books of the society ; 
could hear their touching appeals and adjurations when the 
overcrowded state of the rooms compels the directors to refuse 
further admission. They would not beg so hard for bread to 
give to their children if they had none, but they must learn to 
“ore” * and know the commandments of the Lord: are they not 
Jews / + 

In that section of American Jewry, medieval Judaism, with 
its lights and its shadows, continues its existence. There cere- 
monialism is paramount, ritual observance the standard of piety. 
Spiritual religion is at alow ebb. Yet, let no well-wisher of his 
kind judge harshly of it, or conspire for its destruction under 
the plea of conversion; for to the lowly son of Abraham his Law 
is a protection from the evils of pauperism, a refuge from the 
moral misery that surrounds his path. Let the friends of tem- 
perance consider that thence he derives his strength to resist the 
demon of strong drink, that slays his ten thousands among those 
not so protected. What no other legislation, secular or ecclesi- 
astical, no temperance apostle, no priest of any church has as yet 


* Orare. 
+ We need hardly add that the physical wants of the scholars are not forgotten, 
and that food and raiment are dispensed as well as spiritual nutriment. 
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achieved, at least not in the Western world, the “blind” rabbis 
have accomplished : they have reared a sober people. 

On the opposite extreme we find a large class whose relations 
with the synagogue are of the slenderest. They have aban- 
doned most, if not all, of the pious usages of their fathers, no 
longer remember the Sabbath to keep it, and limit their observ- 
ance of the great festivals to a few hours’ devotion with their 
brethren. In their houses the offices of religion are, on special 
occasions, such as marriage and death, respectfully tolerated 
rather than devoutly solicited. The rite of initiation is falling 
into desuetude, and the religious training of the young, if at all 
desired, relegated to the rabbi. 

This rapid decline of a faith once so potent in the heart of 
every Israelite may be accounted for. While lying under the 
social ban, religion was his only consolation ; the world asked 
nothing, would accept nothing, of him; God alone owned him, 
and looked with favor upon his offering ; the world would not in- 
trust him with the meanest office ; God had anointed him to a per- 
petual priesthood, and desired his love and the service of his life. 
The more of sacrifice he offered, the more he honored himself. 
But when the gates were opened, and the plenitude of the 
world’s various business in which he now was to take a part, burst 
upon him, the beautiful dream was dispelled, and what was a 
prerogative became a hinderance. If the Jew was to live asa 
man with men, the ceremonial chains must be riven. This was 
the primary thought of the first generation of reformers, per- 
fectly just, but nevertheless stirring up doubts as to the validity 
and necessity of a separate religion in general. 

Now, this shock to the old foundations fell in a time when 
the currents of skeptical thought began to rush with an ever- 
growing force through all the avenues of the intellectual and 
social life of nations. When the wind smites the four cor- 
ners of the Church, and, in spite of her power, her pres- 
tige, her organization, her splendor, shakes her to the very foun- 
dation—what must be the fate of a religion that possesses none 
of those buttresses to support her; that has nothing but faith 
to rest on, and lies under popular disfavor? The Jews were 
already moving on an inclined plane, when the storm overtook 
them; no wonder they were hurled forward with a greater 
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velocity than the professors of other creeds; and that some 
were landed on the barren plains of atheism and materialism, 
and, losing their balance of mind, were turned into adversaries. 
The havoe of this “Sturm und Drang” period of Judaism is 
great, and causes serious losses ; but it is beginning to work its own 
cure. It has opened the eyes of the more sober to the perils with 
which their faith is threatened, and electrified into new activity 
the Party of the Centre, which is encamped at equal distance from 
both extremes. To it we shall now briefly advert. It is the 
party of reform, of progress within the boundary-lines of Judaic 
doctrine. To the initiative of that party are due the new de- 
velopments. The largest and most influential congregations in 
these States profess its doctrines, and it may be called, without 
presumption, the dominant feature of American Judaism. 

In order to understand this movement, it should be remem- 
bered, above all things, that Jewish reform is not a revolt against 
the past, no rising against an oppressive church, no revulsion 
from a spiritual tyranny. Nothing is more remarkable in its 
leaders than their profound reverence for those very teachers 
from whose opinions they are now constrained to dissent. They 
are the identical men who have thrown floods of light on Hebrew 
literature, and partly redeemed from the dust of the libraries the 
vast bequests of former generations of scholars. It is they who 
gained for Hebrew literature the ear of the Christian scholar, so 
long closed against it. It is they whose industry and self-deny- 
ing zeal, and varied scholarship, have contributed so much to 
wipe away the stigma which has been fastened on the productions 
of the Hebrew mind in the middle ages. Starting from the 
fundamental proposition that in religion form and idea must 
be distinguished, and that the former varies with surrounding 
conditions and the new developments of the latter, they look 
on Phariseeism as one of the stages through which the re- 
ligious thought of the Hebrew race necessarily had to pass, 
in order to preserve its identity; the minute elaborations of 
the Law being like the small links which, joined together, become 
the panoply of the warrior. If the Reformers turn aside from 
the old path, it is not in scorn, but with a lively sense of grati- 
tude to those whose self-sacrificing piety saved Judaism from 
perishing under the load it had to bear. But they claim, and 
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must claim, the right to do for their own generation what the 
wisest of the past did for theirs. It is true that their labors 
have so far been largely absorbed in pruning the old tree, but 
not wholly so. The accumulation of rituals was so vast, and the 
connection between form and idea so close, that it required de- 
cades of cautious work to remodel the one without serious inju- 
ry to the other. This merely preparatory period is now passing 
away, and that of reconstruction has commenced. The lost uni- 
formity will be replaced by a union based on modern principles ; 
the worship, which hitherto has been only pruned of excrescences, 
is now being replenished with new ideas. The Jewish pulpit be- 
gins to draw within its discussions topics of universal interest ; the 
Sabbaths and the feasts, which were chiefly retrospective, are now 
made expressive of the sentiments which rule in the hearts of the 
living ; the religious training of the children is brought into har- 
mony with the general culture under which they are educated ; 
and a most hopeful beginning has been made in the establishment 
of scholastic institutions for the purpose of planting on this con- 
tinent what the Germans call “ Hebrew science.” * These, and 
similar signs, leave no doubt that Jewish reform has now entered 
upon that career for which all preceding endeavors have broken 
the way. 

Founded on the principle of historical development, Jewish 
reform does not claim finality for any of its creations. True to 
the genius of Judaism, it has formulated no creed, and exacts no 
subscription to dogmas. It reserves for future generations the 
rights which it claims for itself ; nay, the great hope by which it 
is animated postulates the freedom of future progression. 

It will thus be seen that the modern Israelite, so far from 
dreading the liberal ideas of religion which our time has ma- 
tured, welcomes them to his sanctuary. He sees no antagonism 
between them and the spirit of the faith which he teaches. The 
new liturgies that have been arranged for the reformed worship, 
whatever their shortcomings, are yet significant for the broad 

* Two preparatory schools of the future Hebrew college have been in operation 
for some time: one founded at Cincinnati by the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, and one by the Temple Emanu-El, of this city. Both promise excellent 
results. The training of the Hebrew rabbi for his office must begin early in life, 


as otherwise he can never thoroughly master the immense literature that forms his 
special domain. 
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humanity which pervades them—as evidence of the unreserve 
with which the compilers accept the emancipation of religion 
from the more contracted views of the past. All the invocations 
in which the oppressed heart of the down-trodden race sought 
relief ; all exaggerated notions of racial sanctity and divine elec- 
tion; all the grosser elements of the Messianic idea; all the 
mystic and cabalistic deposits which were swept into the syna- 
gogue by the various religions with which the Jews came in 
contact during their wide wanderings; all the laments over the 
lost glories of the sacrificial service, and the yearnings after resto- 
ration of national supremacy—have either entirely disappeared, 
or been spiritualized. Only the framework, and the typical parts 
of the old ritual, have been retained, and the room thus gained 
filled up with devotions in which modern Judaism is fully re- 
flected. 

Finally, the relation of Judaism to other forms of faith has 
passed through a purifying process. The prophetic utterance that 
“from the rising of the sun even unto the going down there- 
of, great is the name of the Lord among the nations,” which, 
though sometimes obscured, has never been entirely forgotten in 
Judaism, is now proclaimed in more than its. native force. The 
root-idea of the unity of God now enunciates the unity of the 
human race, and the definite recognition that He who revealed 
himself in Israel had his witnesses in all ages and in all climes. 
In the grossest perversions of the religious impulse the modern 
Jew still hears the throbbing of the human heart; and, although 
he opposes all kinds of idolatries as firmly as did his fathers in 
darker days, his judgment is tempered with pity, and his opposi- 
tion softened by the love to which he holds all men, as men, en- 
titled. He is no adversary of Christianity; no enemy to the 
Church. He recognizes their great services to the human race, 
the zeal and devotion of so many of their children, and praises 
them in the gates for the many noble monuments of their char- 
ity. What he resists is their deviations from the truth as it was 
delivered to him. This he dares not compromise. But he re- 
joices in every sign, and they are increasing day by day, that the 
chasm which separated the daughters from their mother is nar- 
rowing, and that bridges are being thrown across it on which 
those who were, but never ought to have been, estranged from 
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each other, may meet for the exchange of assurances of restored 
friendship. Christian churches have invited Jewish ministers to 
their pulpits ; and thus, after eighteen centuries of bootless strife, 
returned the hospitality which the first apostles of Christianity 
met in the synagogues. We honor the men who make such pro- 
fessions of liberality and love of truth, and adopt such practical 
methods of proving that religion can live with freedom of dis- 
cussion, and may as assuredly draw men nearer to each other as 
hitherto she has separated them ! 

We shall consider our humble efforts in these pages abundant- 
ly rewarded, if they contribute, in even a slight measure, to the 
increase of that good-will toward men in the announcement of 
which Christianity glories, and Judaism finds its highest aim. 


Gustav GorrHEIL. 














VI. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Tue Republican party had no leaders. It looked up to great 
and earnest men, but it had no half-dozen leaders. Wade, Chase 
and Giddings, Stevens and Cameron, Seward and Greeley, Lin- 
coln, Sumner, Stanton, Andrew, Wilson, Hale and Fessenden, Pal- 
frey and Adams, were equals ; no one, or three of them, claimed 
precedence. The cement of the party was a principle; not any 
idolatry, like that which made the Whig cling to and echo Web- 
ster and Clay. The men who created the Republican party were 
men of convictions. They sought, more or less directly, but in 
dead earnest, to limit and kill slavery. The men whom the Re- 
publican party has created are not men of convictions. They 
seek only to use for party or personal ends the power they have 
inherited. 

Lacking its old cement—a great purpose—the party is falling 
to pieces, like bowlders from a wall without mortar. Its man- 
agers have been so dull and timid in using their great victory, 
they have so wasted their opportunities, that they have suffered 
the Southern question—their whole capital—to fall prematurely 
into abeyance. On their own theory they stand to-day with no 
raison d étre, no excuse for their existence. Their strength lay 
in a public opinion well informed as to Southern purpose and the 
nature of Southern civilization, and watchful of the possible re- 
action from its sore defeat. The events of the ten years before 
the war were what taught and trained that opinion. But a 
generation has come upon the stage since. The active young 
men, the van of party movement, were then in their cradles. 
They knew nothing of those events as they took place, and the 
history of them is not yet written. We have heard more than 
one man, twenty-five years old, ask, with natural ignorance, 
“Was there ever a mob in Boston, and what was it about ?” 
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Aware how slowly such a conspiracy as that of the South sur- 
renders the hope of success, it was the Republicans’ duty to keep 
alive at white heat this lesson and vigilance born of the war and 
the years that preceded it. Instead of this they have, on system, 
sought to dull those impressions and preach forgetfulness, while 
constantly lowering party feeling and purpose by personal squab- 
bles and debates on trifles. One by one the men of convictions 
passed away, leaving ambitious intriguers in their seats. 

Meanwhile, these are confronted by a party of convictions— 
the South—false and devilish convictions, but still earnest ones. 
The Republicans hold to-day the same relation to the rehabilitated 
South that the Whigs did to Free-Soilers in 1849. There were 
only two distinct points in the moral heavens of 1849: one was 
Calhoun, the other was Garrison. Clay and Webster shirked 
Calhoun, not daring to face him. Garrison met him squarely, 
face to face; and, when Wade and Sumner entered the Senate in 
1851, the wires of Calhounism and Garrisonism were joined and 
the war began. 

The South rules to-day in Congress rightfully. In the long- 
run brains rule, but in critical moments courage rules. Though 
the North is the abler section, the South has the courage of con- 
viction, and, lion-like, never waits to count the sheep. What the 
South will finally do with her victory possibly even Southern men 
themselves do not now know. She waits on events. It is fair to 
confess that she has more than courage. She has the wit to see 
and quickness to seize opportunities. She never mistakes her 
men. She knew Andrew Johnson, and reached him by assassi- 
nation. He was a character easy of explanation. Poverty and 
birthplace, race and the giddiness begot by success, fully explain 
him. But Hayes, the gift Northern blundering has made to the 
South, is a phenomenon hard to explain. No ordinary amount 
of folly or wickedness will account for him, and he is of too 
narrow capacity to justify us in attributing his course to any 
large design. But, sphinx or otherwise, he has served to hold 
the stirrup for the South to vault into the saddle. 

The first step in her plan and progress is clear enough. The 
negro enfranchised has added largely to her political strength. 
With Hayes’s aid she has practically disfranchised the negro, and 
now the white aristocracy wields this whole increased power ; 
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this she knows and feels. The insolent speech which Senator 
Gordon lately flung at Boston dough-faces, if read between the 
lines, frankly confesses this. Place that beside the letter from 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, read at the Macon celebration, and the two 
reveal clearly the unchanged determination of the South to rule, 
as heretofore, by an oligarchy built up within the Union, or se- 
cure outside of it. 

But the keenest suffering at the South to-day does not come 
from the chagrin of defeated hopes. It is real, naked, pitiable 
poverty, which presses on classes once wealthy. Her first effort, 
the first use of her new power, will be to draw money to her 
section. There is a superfluous article in the Constitution which 
forbids the payment of the Confederate debt. There will be no 
such attempt. That debt is mostly held abroad. The South is 
never anxious to pay any debts, least of all debts due to other 
nations or communities. But she will bend all her energies to 
secure payment of claims which directly enrich her own citizens. 
To create such and fasten them on the national Treasury will be 
her first effort. That Confederate soldiers will soon receive the 
same pensions as our own veterans seems a foregone conclusion. 

The vast amount of Southern claims, in different forms, 
now registered at Washington, is the first line of this assault. 
Whether Republican or Democrat rules, these claims will, most 
of them, be paid, unless they promptly rouse such indignation 
and provoke such resistance at the North as do not seem now 
likely to arise. The effect of more than doubling the national 
debt any one can calculate. One good result would probably 
follow. The South, then interested equally with the North in 
the national indebtedness, would frown on any mad counsel of 
repudiation from her own quarter, and resist such from the North, 
if, maddened by this unjust burden, any Northern party should 
propose interference in any way with the public debt. 

Mr. Potter’s plan of investigation no doubt contemplates an 
attempt to put Tilden into the Executive chair. There is ample 
reason for the movement on the part of Mr. Tilden’s friends, 
He may well doubt his chance of succeeding Mr. Hayes. The 
next President will be obliged to stand on a soft-money platform. 
Though Mr. Tilden would be ready to do that, to secure the 
presidency, the clique which supports him and makes his strength 
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could. not be so transferred. If Mr. Tilden is ever to be Presi- 
dent, his only chance seems to be that of filling the rest of Mr. 
Hayes’s term. Besides, to wield the Executive patronage for 
the remaining half of that term would insure a Democratic suc- 
cession. There are now three chances out of four of such a 
succession. But, while the slip and lip remain so proverbially 
connected, it is well to take a bond of fate, and run no risks. 

Whatever be the result of Mr. Potter’s investigation, his vic- 
tory shows that the prudent men of the South are driven head- 
long, incapable of the least resistance, to dangerous courses by the 
worst elements of the Northern Democracy and by their own mad 
followers at home. The pretty speeches of Lamar and Gordon, 
even if not absolute hypocrisy, are only drops of rose-water flung 
on the mad surface of Southern hate. What was Stephens’s 
protest, or Lamar’s opinion on the Silver Bill, or Gordon’s on 
resumption, when their constituents growled dissent? Mere 
chips on Niagara. Mr. Potter’s suecess shows that when once 
in the saddle the old Bourbon South will rule, and either warp 
the nation to her reactionary mood, or drive the North off by 
provoking her to secede. If the Southern leaders can manage 
their followers, they will never again leave the Union. To rule 
inside of it with such rigor, or wrench it to such injustice as will 
place the North under their feet, or drive it out—this is the 
lesson learned at Appomattox. 

The South will never again voluntarily take up arms against 
the Union. But Mr. Potter’s success reveals that, nevertheless, 
such madness is within the possible future. This constitutes the 
real value of the transaction, the revelation it makes of the con- 
dition of the solid South ; its continued vassalage to the reckless 
and dangerous class, which, in 1861, dragged a timid and re- 
luctant aristocracy, and their footstool—the Northern Democrat 
—into rebellion. At any moment another gun fired at Sumter 
may plunge the nation into war. 

It is waste of time to point us to the words of Southern men. 
With every affirmation in their history falsified, every pledge 
deliberately broken, how can the most partial friend of the South 
ask any man to put faith to-day in the statement or promise of 
Southern white men? Their whole civil life has been a trans- 
parent hypocrisy. The words justice, order, equality, toleration, 
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liberty, are not used by them in the sense in which the civilized 
world accepts them. Even Calhoun, on every subject except 
slavery one of the most pure, sincere, and honest of our states- 
men, the moment he spoke of the negro, stooped to equivocate 
and falsify. The gross mistakes and intentional misstatements 
of the census of 1840 had been brought to his notice, both 
officially and otherwise; yet, with shameless effrontery, he pa- 
raded them in an official document, meant for European eyes, 
as well-established and acknowledged facts. 

No matter with what oath of loyalty you bind the South, 
experience warns the most sanguine optimist that no thoughtful 
man can feel sure that one flag will rule this belt of the continent 
fifty years hence. Any man who desires that it should must 
seek to gain time. In time the elements of modern civilization 
—wealth, industry, toleration, order, law, education, manners, 
sense of honor, and habit of speaking the truth—will invade 
and slowly permeate the barbarism of the South, remodeling 
her into conformity to the nineteenth century. If rash and 
revolutionary attempts can be postponed long enough, there is a 
fair chance that the States east of the saclay may remain for 
another century one nation. 

The guarantee of the Union was the presence in the South of 
six million blacks with their million votes. They were the nat- 
ural, hearty, and inalienable allies of the North and the Union. 
In their presence there God gave us an indestructible defense 
and permanent guarantee of the Union. They needed no argu- 
‘ ment and no appeal. Centuries of oppression had taught them 
where their safety lay. Fairly treated and recognized, they would 
have been a bulwark against which Southern plot and violence 
would have alike harmlessly broken for a century to come. It 
did not seem possible that any folly could be so gross as to sacri- 
fice such an alliance. They have clung to the Republican party, 
in the face of starvation and death, as no other class could have 
done. Taught by long experience that their old masters were 
inevitably hypocrites whenever and wherever the black man was 
concerned, grateful to the Union for liberty, they have refused to 
believe the duplicity of the Republican party, or see its pitiable 
weakness. But human nature must, in the long-run, sink to the 
control of self-interest. It ought to be no surprise if soon the 
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negro, poor, landless, and deserted by the North, should see how 
weak he is by the side of the white race near by. Then one 
portion, terrified and in despair, will stay away from the polls; 
another, needing bread, or blinded, as half the North is, and the 
other half pretends to be, by Southern profession, will swell the 
Democratic vote. If the Union lasts, the negro will be its savior 
and cement. If the Union is broken, posterity will never cease 
to wonder at the incredible folly which flung away and alienated 
its only and natural ally. 

While the Republican party has allowed the Southern ques- 
tion to fall into abeyance, it is confronted by another issue, which 
it has not had statesmanship enough either to conciliate or to use. 
This is finance. It is not too much to say that the question which 
most keenly interests three men out of five, and possibly three 
men out of four, is finance. On this the South and West are nat- 
ural allies and closely wedded: the ruling class at the South is 
wretchedly poor, and her first interest is how to get relief; the 
West lacks capital to open her hidden resources. This she can 
get only from the East at ruinous rates of interest. This bond- 
age she seeks to break. The Southern question, which held right 
and wrong in its grasp, appealing to the manhood and rousing 
the enthusiasm of men, properly treated, might have delayed this 
material question for some years. The moment men, supposed 
to be statesmen, proclaimed that lofty hour ended, the mass nat- 
urally sunk to the care of their material interests. When Sena- 
tors and journals ridiculed the “ Bloody Shirt,” they laughed their 
power away, as Cervantes did the manhood of Spain. 

Common prudence would have been quick to seize this new 
weapon of finance. Henry Wilson’s keen eye, careful only for 
success, confessed this, the summer before he died. Speaking of 
the first issue joined on finance, in the Ohio election of 1875, 
when the Democratic party seized this question, he said to us: 
“Tt is a great mistake; we should have started the greenback 
cry ; how ruinous to let the Democrats get ahead of us!” If wise 
counsels had prevailed, this issue might for some time have 
been delayed. But, once afoot, it will crowd all others out. 

The Democratic party, which is only the South’s servant, or 
the South itself in another dress, has taken eager possession of 
it. The speed with which the leaders surrender the old dogmas 
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of the party on specie and fall into line with the Greenback men, 
shows how strong such leaders think the new force is. They are 
sharp bidders for the new party’s support. But it need be no 
surprise if we soon see the Republicans contending in the same 
race, and accepting a large portion of the platform of the rising 
power. Their waste of former chances, the mournful folly with 
which they slatterned away the noblest opportunity the age has 
given to mould a nation righteously for years to come, forbids 
us to be surprised at any mulish or short-sighted mistake. But, 
should they be wise in time, the participation by both the great 
parties in the movement to remodel finance might possibly de- 
lay the formation of any new party, and lift Grant a third time 
into the presidency. 

As matters stand to-day, with no keen interest in any ques- 
tion except finance, the South has the choice of the next Presi- 
dent. Conciliating the West by her concurrence on finance, she 
holds all the cards. Unless a radical change is wrought in the 
coming year, a Western Democrat on a soft-money platform will 
be the next President, and some Southern Confederate leader, 
civil or military, will be Vice-President. Such do we consider 
the strength of this new financial issue if left unchallenged. 

Misrepresented and vilified by the Eastern press in a style 
that betrayed its lack of argument and its insincerity, the green- 
back issue has rapidly gained strength by force of its truth and 
necessity. The convention at Toledo, and the several State con- 
ventions, have been larger and made of men as respectable in 
character and intellect as those who launched the Free-Soil party 
at Buffalo and elsewhere. There are a score of causes that con- 
tribute to the present distress; and there are double the num- 
ber of theories which claim to be remedies for these evils: but 
there is a substantial agreement among the millions who call 
themselves Greenbackers. They claim that the Government 
shall issue all the bill or note currency ; that it shall be made 
of paper; be legal tender for all debts, public and private, and, 
at present, most of them claim that it shall be convertible into a 
Government bond bearing a low rate of interest. 

Whether that interest shall be paid in gold or not, and 
whether the amount of currency shall be regulated automatically, 
or by some direct act of the Government ; whether a lower rate 
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of interest shall be secured by direct loans from the State, or 
may possibly come from more abundant money—there is a wide 
difference of opinion. 

The new party is a unit in denying both the justice and the 
policy of resumption. Resumption changes, by statute, the rela- 
tions between creditor and debtor. In the stress of war, when 
self-preservation is the highest law, Government may make any 
change in those relations, as it rightfully did when it first issued 
greenbacks. But, in profound peace, what right has Government, 
in deference to the theories of any clique, to enact a law for the 
sole and specific purpose of making every debt a heavier burden, 
and leaving the creditor richer than he was before ? 

The Greenbackers guide their feet by the light of experience. 
The ruin which Ricardo regretted to have brought on his country 
is warning enough for them against another such crime. They 
accept the verdict of English statesmen as Greville records it, 
familiar and intimate as he was with all of them (“Journals of 
George IV. and William IV.,” vol. ii., p. 145): 


“If we look back through the long course of Peel’s life, and 
inquire what have been the great political measures with which his 
name is particularly connected, we shall find, first, the return to 
cash payments, which almost everybody now agrees was a FATAL 
MISTAKE, though it would not be fair to visit him with extraordinary 
censure for a measure which was sanctioned by almost all the great 
financial authorities.” 


In the great debate of 1830 the resumption act of 1819 was 
mercilessly attacked. Mr. Western, one of the Tory leaders, 
styled it “one of the most mischievous measures that was ever 
devised for the destruction of a nation.” Peel stood alone amid 
the storm. Mr. R. B. Pullan, of Cincinnati, has aptly cited the 
piteous appeal he made to the forbearance of his ruined country- 
men : 


“He expressed his willingness to abandon the opinions to which 
he was supposed to be unalterably pledged, if benefit would result. 
But he was convinced, if any error had been committed in estab- 
lishing the system, we should only be exposed to still greater evils 
than those we had suffered by again doing anything to unsettle the 
currency of the country.” 
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The Greenback party demands that Government shall issue 
all the note-currency. The power over the currency is too great 
a one to be trusted to private corporations. In the memorable 
debate of the Commons, 1819, Ricardo said bank-directors reg- 
ulate currency and so fix prices, “a most formidable power ;” 
and Calhoun (October 3, 1837) says, “ This power puts our des- . 
tinies in their hands.” Again (September 19, 1839), he warns 
us of this peril. Jefferson writes to Eppes (June 24, 1813), 
“ Bank-paper must be suppressed, and the circulation restored to 
the nation, to whom it belongs.” 

The Greenback party has come to the conclusion that there is 
no need to tie the currency to specie. Paper answers every pur- 
pose. The plan and notion of a specie basis, at any rate in this 
country, has always been a sham. Mr. Sears, of New Jersey, 
well styled it “ bankruptcy organized.” A New York bank presi- 
dent, the late John Earl Williams, said the attempts of banks of 
issue and deposit to keep to specie “always have been, and, in the 
nature of things, always must be, a failure.” It is only a device 
to enslave the money-market to what Chatham called “the canni- 
bals of "Change Alley.” Nearly a hundred years ago, Franklin 
declared that, where two nations had the same basis for currency, 
the debtor nation would be the slave of its creditor—a statement 
of which Boutwell felt the truth when, on his proposing to bring 
home from London twenty or thirty millions of gold belonging 
to the United States, the Bank of England prevented it by threat- 
ening, if he did so, that they would cripple every bank in New 
York. Mr. H. C. Uarey has saved for us an instructive anecdote : 


“Tn 1838, Mr. Albert Gallatin, then President of the North 
American Bank, of New York, at a convention of bank presidents, 
said pleasantly, but yet most truly, ‘ We all know that, while a bank- 
note bears upon its face a promise to pay the amount of its denom- 
ination in coin, it carries with it the implied condition that it be not 
asked for.’” 


To the lady who told her chair-maker that all his new chairs 
broke down, he answered, in the exact tone of a specie-basis ad- 
vocate, “ Why, madam, I think your friends must have actually 
sat in them !” 

Sir John Lubbock found that only fifty cents of coin were 
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used in a hundred dollars’ worth of business. Prof. Jevons says 
the whole fabric of England’s vast commerce rests on the im- 
probability that her merchants will ever want, at one time, one- 
twentieth part of the gold they have a right to demand. He 
also states that, before checks were used in the London clearing- 
house, fifteen million dollars of debt were settled by the use of 
one million dollars of bank-bills and one hundred dollars of coin ! 

England and France—the two nations to which gold naturally 
and almost inevitably runs, since they are creditor states—have 
been obliged to resort to paper currency upon every emergency. 
The specie Bank of England, since she was remodeled in 1844, 
has thrice been obliged to beg the Government to save her from 
suspension. If England, the richest nation in the world, the res- 
ervoir and refuge of coin, cannot, without subterfuge, support 
one specie-paying bank in London, the world’s business centre, 
how can we expect to hoard gold enough to form a real basis 
for two thousand banks scattered over a continent? Franklin 
(“ Works,” vol. iv., p. 82) says: 


“Daper-money, well founded, has great advantages over gold 
and silver, being more light and convenient for handling large 
sums, and not likely to have its volume reduced by demands for 
exportation. No method has hitherto been formed to establish a 
medium of trade equal in all its advantages to bills of credit made 
a general legal tender.” 


Even Ricardo, the high-priest of the bullionists, the father of 
the present British system, says : 


““ A regulated paper currency is so great an improvement in com- 
merce that I should greatly regret if prejudice should induce us to 
return to a system of less utility. The introduction of the precious 
metals for the purposes of money may with truth be considered as 
one of the most important steps toward the improvement of com- 
merce and the arts of civilized life. But it is no less true that, with 
the advancement of knowledge and science, we discover that it would 
be another improvement to banish them again from the employment 
to which, during the less enlightened period, they had been so ad- 
vantageously applied” (“ Works,” by McCulloch, p. 404). 


“Tt is not necessary that paper-money should be payable in 
specie to secure its value ; only that its quantity should be regu- 
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lated according to the value of the metal which is declared to be 
the standard ” (Ricardo’s “ Plan for Extinction of Bank-Notes ”). 


It seems conceivable that this “ regulation” might be secured 
by making the paper exchangeable for a bond. 

Calhoun’s opinions on paper currency do not exactly coincide 
with those of the new party, but they cover almost every prin- 
ciple we assert. February 5, 1840, he said: “The present cur- 
rency is incurably bad. It is impossible to give it solidity or 
stability.” Again (September 19, 1839), he said : 


“A paper currency, in some form, if not necessary, is almost 
indispensable in the financial and commercial operations of civilized 
and extensive communities. In many respects it has a vast superi- 
ority over a metallic currency, especially in great and extended 
transactions, by its greater cheapness, lightness, and the facility of 
determining the amount. . . . No convertible paper is suitable for 
currency ;” and March 22, 1838, he affirms the right of Congress 
to make and use paper-money. 


The Greenback party maintains that gold is no trustworthy 
standard of value. During the rebellion, gold—measured by the 
prices of twenty of our great staples—varied more than any one 
of them did, except cotton, the cause of the war. Jevons, after 
measuring gold by the prices of more than a hundred other ar- 
ticles, says that from 1789 to 1809 gold fell 46 per cent. ; and 
from 1809 to 1849 gold rose 145 per cent., “rendering Govern- 
ment annuities and all fixed payments, extending over this 
period, almost two and one-half times as valuable as they were in 
1809.” From 1849 to 1875 gold has fallen, Jevons says, at least 
20 per cent. Henry Fawcett (Manual) thinks gold has fallen, 
during the last twenty-five years, 25 per cent. Prof. Jevons 
further states that, between 1822 and 1825, gold fell 17 per cent. ; 
and between 1852 and 1857 gold fell 31 per cent. 

Now, while gold has thus varied during the last ninety years, 
there is in England one commodity which never changes; that 
is consols and shares in the Bank of England ; which practically 
are public funds, since they are in effect guaranteed by the nation. 
From 1789 to 1875, both inclusive, the average price of a consol 
was £81. If, as Jevons says, from 1809 to 1849 gold more than 
doubled in value, the consol never changed; its average price, 
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those forty-one years, was just what it was before and after, that 
is £81. If, as Jevons and Fawcett say, since 1809 gold has fallen 
one-quarter, consols have not fallen ; they have sold during those 
years at an average of £92. So, of the bank-shares, the interest 
on their selling price from 1789 to 1872 was the slightest trifle 
above 4 percent. During the forty-one years (1809-1849) that 
Jevons says gold rose to double, the interest was just the slightest 
trifle below 4 per cent. (4.04 in one case, 3.94 in the other). 
During these last twenty-five years, when gold has fallen one- 
quarter, the interest on a bank share is 3.67 per cent. 

It cannot be pretended that gold regulated, or held even ratio 
with these prices. Between 1797 and 1820 (twenty-four years, 
all paper) consols averaged £634; and the interest received on 
the cost of a bank-share was 4.32 per cent. Between 1789 and 
1808 (twenty years, half paper and half coin) consols averaged 
£654; and bank interest was 4.17 per cent. Between 1811 and 
1816 (five years) gold rose highest, averaging 30 per cent. above 
paper, yet consols averaged £62; and bank interest was 4.25 per 
cent. (Fenn’s “ Funds”). 

Now, let men explain the unchanging values of these stocks 
as they please, their unchanging value remains a fact. Remem- 
ber what these last eighty-four years have done and seen—the 
French Revolution and Napoleon wars, Waterloo, paper-money, 
riots, famines, California, the Crimean War, the Franco-Prussian 
War, steam, the use of cotton, extension of the ballot, the tele- 
graph, and our rebellion. Still through all, the ebb tide and the 
flood, the sunshine and the tempest, the funds of England have 
steadied with unchanging keel. What explains it? Their basis 
is a Government bond, at a low rate of interest, but sure as 
“death and the taxes.” This unchanging relation of interest to 
the capital invested is the strong tie which prevents all variations 
in value. 

Hence Greenbackers, taking note of this, propose to found 
our national currency on a Government bond, bearing a low rate 
of interest. Why should not our bond be as unvarying as that 
of England? She is encompassed by trouble and dangers, half 
a dozen warlike rivals, and constant risk of international compli- 
cations. We have only one cloud on our horizon—the South; 
otherwise a clear sky, and the ocean for a wall of defense. Why 
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should not our bond be better than hers? Do you say a Demo- 
cratic Government cannot be trusted as fully as a monarchy? 
Ricardo thought a free government could be better trusted to 
issue convertible paper-money than an arbitrary one. 

But this fear of inflation does not daunt the Greenback party. 
They reason thus: the moment you leave simple barter and use 
representative money, symbols, that moment the power to inflate 
begins. This power must always reside somewhere in civilized 
states which have ceased to use barter. The only real question 
is where shall it be trusted? Under our present system it rests 
in the hands of bank directors. Ricardo and all other writers 
allow that those who increase and diminish, at their pleasure, the 
currency (not note currency merely, but discounts, checks, credits, 
notes, and coin) have the power to change prices at their will. 
To-day our bank directors have this power. The New York 
City banks increased this currency $2,957,200 in one month, 
September, 1874, and decreased it $5,000,000 in one week of 
March, 1875. They thus changed the value of every commodity 
in that city. To inflate in the same proportion, Congress must 
pour out and keep out $50,000,000 a week. 

We claim that the nature of our institutions justifies us in 
trusting this great power with the mass of business-men. 

Bonamy Price asks: “ How do we know how many hats to 
make? Somebody counts the heads. How do we know how 
many shoes to make? Somebody counts the feet.” The Green- 
back men ask, “Who counts them?” Of course the business- 
men. So of currency. It is the business-men who can best de- 
cide how much, at any moment, is needed by forty million people. 

They will keep it in the form of bonds, or draw it forth in 
greenbacks, as the hour dictates. They will decide, under this 
elastic system, how much currency is needed by a nation not rich, 
but widely scattered and marvelously busy; one whose harvests 
can feed the world, and her mines supply it with metal and coal ; 
while rivers and mountains and thousands of miles divide prairie 
and seaport, plantation and spindle, mine and forge. Indeed, 
the greenback movement is a revolt against a system of finance 
which rests the power of inflation in the hands of a few hundred 
bank directors, and lets them play with values at their pleasure. 
This greenback movement, in its essence, is the assertion that, 
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when our fathers settled it that the people were competent to 
govern themselves, they meant to include among the points as to 
which they were competent, the question of finance, as well as 
marriage, crimes, real estate, wills, and other matters of govern- 
ment. The greenback movement is a revolt against the notion 
that, in ordinary matters, the people can govern themselves, but 
on questions of finance they must be kept under perpetual guar- 
dianship, and be the wards of rich men. 

Men call this movement delusion and fanaticism. What is 
fanaticism? It is enthusiasm blinding judgment. It is preju- 
dice—obstinately clinging to theories in spite of facts that dis- 
prove them. Let us ask, then, who to-day are the fanatics, judg- 
ing by this rule. Look at facts, the world over. Whenever 
during the last century either of our great nations has seen its 
existence threatened by civil war or foreign assault, instantly that 
nation has run to the shelter of paper currency and generally been 
thus enabled to survive the storm. This is fact, not a dream. 
Does it prove that paper-money is necessarily ruin and shipwreck ? 
Does it not rather look as if a paper currency had some quality 
in it that called forth to the last dollar the resources of a people, 
and so stimulated their energies that they could avail themselves 
of all their possible and hidden power? When a man strips to 
fight for his life, he puts himself in the condition and posture to 
do his best. When the nation girds herself for a last desperate 
struggle for existence, what does history tell us she has uniformly 
done? History tells us that a nation in such extremity has uni- 
formly thrown off every incumbrance, stopped every drain on 
her resources, stimulated every possible power of production, 
economized all her means and guarded herself as carefully as pos- 
sible from all foreign interference with her business prosperity. 
How has she secured and effected all this? History answers, “ By 
resorting to a paper currency.” 

There need be no fear of communism. Capital and labor 
have no dividing line here. Like the colors on a dove’s neck, 
they join and unite everywhere. We have mingled freely with 
working-men, and never yet met one who did not believe and 
proclaim that the interests of capital and labor were one. 

Communism in Europe is the righteous and honorable resist- 
ance of a heart-broken and poverty-stricken people to a despotism 
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which flaunts its insolent and cruel rule in the faces of honest 
men. Communism there is evidence of life. When “order 
reigns in Warsaw,” it is evidence of moral and spiritual death. 
We disown and denounce the attack on the German emperor. 
Assassination is not rebellion. It is the act of a coward, and does 
nothing but harm. But oppression, which maketh wise men 
mad, does not often teach the sufferer logic. God means that 
such unjust power shall be insecure, and every move of the giant, 
prostrate in chains, whether it be to lift a single dagger, or stir a 
city’s revolt, is a lesson in justice. Every line in our history, 
every interest of civilization, bids us rejoice when the tyrant 
grows pale and the slave rebellious. Of course, every act by 
which ignorant violence injures its own cause is to be deplored ; 
and we cannot but pity the suffering of any human being, how- 
ever richly deserved. But we must not let regret for the first, or 
pity for the last, confuse our moral sense. Humanity gains. 
Chatham rejoiced that our fathers rebelled. For every single 
reason they alleged, Europe can bring forward twenty ; each one 
twenty times bitterer than any Hancock and Adams could give. 
Sam Johnson’s standing toast, in Oxford port, was, “Success to 
the first insurrection of slaves in Jamaica!” a sentiment which 
Southey echoed. “Eschew cant,” said the old moralist ; and, of 
all the cants that are canted in this canting world, though the 
cant of piety may be the worst, the cant of an American hypo- 
crite bewailing European communism is the most disgusting. 
But we have no communism here. The elements that breed 
it are not present here. Strikes are not communism. They are 
resistance to single specific wrong. A freemasonry of assassins, 
like the “ Molly Maguires,” is not communism. Labor disowns 
them. Pennsylvania, which breeds ignorance and then cheats it, 
which leaves boys all day in the bowels of the earth to grow up 
in ignorance into tools and voters, may expect to see her labor, 
like that of Europe, driven to the task at the point of the bayonet. 
But even she, un-American as she is, has no communism in her 
borders. Last summer, when the dark brood of dangerous men 
that usually skulks from the law surged into light, it showed itself 
only the débris of thieves and tramps, the scum of brothels and 
grog-shops. Baillie Nicol Jarvie’s bulwark of order—something 
in the pocket and decent clothes—still stands us in hand. Three 
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fifths of Americans have something to lose, and half the rest 
hopes soon to have. The mass is uneasy because educated men 
betray and capital plots to rule them. “The capital of the coun- 
try is organized at last, and we shall see whether Congress will 
dare to fly in its face ”—this is the insolent tone of the press. If 
it did not stir indignation and provoke resistance, we might well 
despair of the republic. 

The relations of labor and capital here are unlike those of 
other lands. When Webster said that political economy was not 
a science, he meant it was no absolute science. Fox thought 
so, and the best political economists describe it as a system of 
methods to be cautiously fitted to time and place. The Green- 
back party is trying, by successive and cautious trials, to de- 
velop an American system of finance. Its disciples are aware 
that in finance so many and such varied forces are at work that 
one might as well prophesy what form the kaleidoscope will take 
at any turn as prophesy the moneyed future. When Fessenden 
assumed the Treasury Department, confessing, “ I know literally 
nothing about finance,” he only confessed what McCulloch con- 
cealed, when “rushing in,” as certain characters are said to do, 
he ruined a generation. 

These relations of capital and labor are the angriest and the 
most important ones we have to deal with. Labor and capital 
are the tools civilization needs and uses. Both are to be protected. 
But labor, as it is human life, has the first claim. Out of the gross 
earnings of any business the first expense to be met is wages. Such 
wages as men can comfortably live on are first to be paid; then a 
safety-fund is to be provided for burdensome debts, in order that 
capital may be secured against risk or loss; what is left may be 
divided as dividend or profits to stockholders. What constitutes 
“such wages as men can comfortably live on?” Who shall settle 
and define the amount of these? This is the ground of the present 
quarrel, and peace will never come till this is settled. The em- 
ployed have something to sell—it is labor. Men who have coal, 
metal, or corn to sell, do not let the Layer fix the price. The 
price is settled after mutual conference. The employed claim 
the same right of settling the price of what they have to sell 
(that is, labor) in the same way, that is, by mutual conference. 

Corporations that employ a large number of working-men 
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should, from time to time, appoint a committee to meet a com- 
mittee of working-men. Before such joint committee should be 
laid open all the details of the business. After mutual consul- 
tation such committee should decide the amount of wages to be 
paid. If they cannot agree, an umpire should be chosen to make 
the final decision. Such a method has been occasionally resorted 
to here, and for twenty years in England, with good results. 
Christianity dictates and sound political economy indorses such 
a procedure. How broad and sound must be, in years, the edu- 
cation gained by working-men acting on such committees and 
brought to the close, practical consideration of such large in- 
terests; acting, too, under such grave responsibilities! The 
effect has been very marked in England. Mr. Mundella, mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, assured us he had known in- 
stances where the working-men on such committees proposed 
even a greater reduction of wages than that named by the em- 
ployers; declaring as the result of their examination that the 
corporation could not safely pay as large wages as it offered. 
This shows how acting under grave responsibility educates men, 
both morally and intellectually. 

We have more than enough of the babble and chaff of “sup- 
ply and demand.” That is a political economy which forgets 
God, abolishes hearts, stomachs, and hot blood, and builds its 
world as children do, out of tin soldiers and blocks of wood. 
Here every man reads, votes, and carries arms. The physical 
force, the voting majority, and a large share of the intellectual 
ability, are in the possession of the employed. Hence such ques- 
tions are far more complicated than in countries where despot- 
ism holds iron sway over disfranchised ignorance. Equally out 
of place and absurd is the argument that capital will only pay 
what it pleases, and labor must submit. That is slavery. The 
millions employed in mines, factories, and on railroads, have 
usually that one trade and no other ; they cannot easily shift into 
other employments. Very few families of working-men have 
means, when turned out of work, to travel hundreds of miles in 
search of other employers ; hence the majority of the employed 
are chained to one place and to one trade. Saying to such men, 
“You shall have no voice in fixing your own wages, and you 
shall take what is offered to you, or starve,” is slavery. No 
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American will, or ought to submit to that. If the day ever comes 
when, by any means, Americans are obliged to submit perma- 
nently to that, a republic will here be impossible. The only 
just, safe, and lasting basis of peace is that which calls labor into 
conference, and allows it a full share in settling the rate of wages. 

We abhor and denounce all violence, every assault on private 
right or property, on the liberty of the individual working-man, 
and above all on life. But these outbreaks are transient and ex- 
ceptional. In spite of them every ti oughtful man must rejoice 
that the laboring-men are awake, intelligent, and independent. 
We rejoice in the clear judgment which enables the working- 
man to discover the danger which threatens. We rejoice in 
his readiness to resist a state of affairs that degrades him, 
threatens to undermine republican institutions, and to condemn 
his children to want, ignorance, and dependence. It is one of 
the chief benefits of education, civilization, and progress, that 
they make, and are intended to make, such violations of right, 
such injustice and oppression, dangerous and almost impossible. 
The inevitable dangers (and there are inevitable dangers) which 
attend such injustice are enough to rouse the keenest anxiety 
of capitalists. That is spur enough to quicken their consent 
to do justice. We counsel working-men to frown on resorts 
to violence ; it can only delay the remedy they seek. Let them 
rely on agitation, discussion, and on associations for mutual 
help and protection; but only such as discountenance violence 
and abstain from all interference with the rights and free action 
of individual workmen. Voters under a representative govern- 
ment, let them unite in political action, and appeal to the moral 
forces of the age. The necessities which underlie free institu- 
tions and the soundest maxims of political economy are their 
strong allies, and the conscience of mankind is on their side. 

The duty of the Republican party is plain. It still holds 
within its lines all the elements which attract and deserve confi- 
dence ; it still has the power to lead; only courage and decision 
are wanting. It should place itself at the head of the new move- 
ment. It cannot buy, but it can absorb, the new party. Plainly, 
now, the first duty is to take care for the material interests of the 
nation. If it were possible to rouse the public and begin at once 
a crusade to execute justice and save the Union, that, in this 
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crisis, would still be the first duty. Conflict of arms and blood- 
shed may, at any moment, reveal to blinded eyes this duty. But 
while this delusion of peace without purity, of peace not based 
on justice, lasts; while the South imagines the North a coward 
only because she is foolish, and the North accepts, in the South, 
a hypocrite for a brother, labor claims every ear and every hand. 

Public opinion is too strong to be resisted; too wise to be 
long misled. The people, it has been said, do not see, they feel. 
They have felt the tyranny of a selfish system of finance which 
corrupted men by giving them free chance to steal. They are 
opening their eyes to detect its errors. Sure as the rising of the 
sun, and calmly as morn ripens to noonday, they will get ready 
for that keener battle which is impending—the battle for im- 
partial liberty and equality before the law. 

The white South hates universal suffrage; the so-called culti- 
vated North distrusts it. Journal and college, social science con- 
vention, and the pulpit, discuss the propriety of restraining it. 
Timid scholars tell their dread of it. Evarts and his committee, 
appointed to inquire why the New York City government is a 
failure, were not wise enough, or did not dare to point out the 
real cause, the tyranny of that tool of the demagogue—the corner 
grog-shop; but they advise taking away the ballot from the poor 
citizen. No wonder the humbler class looks on the whole scene 
with alarm. They see their dearest right in peril. When the 
easy class conspires to steal, what wonder the humbler class draws 
together to defend itself! True, universal suffrage is a terrible 
power; and with all the great cities brought into subjection to 
the dangerous classes by grog, and Congress sitting to register 
the decrees of capital, both sides may well dread the next move. 
No doubt universal suffrage endangers peace and threatens prop- 
erty. But there is something more valuable than wealth, there 
is something more sacred than peace. As Humboldt says, 
“The finest fruit earth holds up to its Maker is a man.” To 
ripen, lift, and educate man is the first duty. Trade, law, learn- 
ing, science, and religion, are only the scaffolding wherewith to 
build a man. Despotism looks down into a poor man’s cradle, 
and knows it can crush resistance and curb ill-will. Democracy 
sees the ballot in that baby-hand, and selfishness bids her put 
integrity on one side of those baby footsteps and intelligence on 
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the other, lest her own hearth be in peril. Thank God for his 
method of taking bonds of wealth and culture to share all their 
blessings with the humblest soul he gives to their keeping! The 
American should cherish as serene a faith as his fathers had. 
Instead of seeking a coward safety by battening down the hatches 
and putting men back into chains, he should recognize that God 
pleces him in this peril that he may work out a noble security by 
concentrating all moral forces to lift this weak, rotting, and 
dangerous mass into sunlight and health. The fathers touched 
their highest level when with stout-hearted and serene faith they 
trusted God that it was safe to leave men with all the rights he 
gave them. Let us be worthy of their blood, and save this sheet- 
anchor of the race—universal suffrage, God’s church, God’s 
school, God’s method of gently binding men into Commonwealths 
in order that they may at last melt into brothers. 
WENDELL PuItuirs. 





Vil. 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


I. R. P. Brann, M. C, II, Henry V. Poor. 


I. 


Ir is from the effect of monetary legislation upon the relation 
of debtors and creditors that the antagonism arises between the 
interests of the West and the East on questions connected with the 
currency. If there were no debts and no credits, it would be of 
little consequence what the volume of money was. But, under 
the economical conditions developed by modern civilization, the 
magnitude of the volume of money is of overshadowing impor- 
tance. 

In his report (1791) on the mint to be established in the 


United States, and the coinage to be executed by it, Alexander 
Hamilton began by saying— 


“The general state of debtor and creditor ; all the relations and 
consequences of price ; the essential interests of trade and industry ; 
the value of all property ; the whole income both of the state and 
of individuals—are liable to be sensibly influenced, beneficially or 
otherwise, by the judicious or injudicious regulation of this interest- 
ing object.” 


It was because he saw that the character of the metallic 
money to be coined would affect “ the general state of debtor and 
creditor,” and “all the relations and consequences of price,” that 
he condemned a single metallic standard of either gold or silver, 
well knowing, to quote his language in another part of the same 
report, that “to annul the use of either of the metals is to abridge 
the quantity of the circulating medium.” 

It is well known that the first step in the demonetization of 
silver in this country, which was taken in the coinage law of 
February 12, 1873, was understood, or even observed, by but very 
few persons. Even of those few, it is probable that a portion did 
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not comprehend, or really design, all the actual consequences of 
what was then begun, and was afterward finally consummated 
by the Revised Statutes of 1874. But no want of entire under- 
standing of these consequences can be claimed by those who re- 
sisted the restoration of silver to its constitutional place as one of 
the moneys of this country. The discussion, which was with- 
out a parallel for its scorching vigor, and which resulted in that 
restoration, left no possibility of mistake, in any quarter, as to 
the precise nature of the matter which was in issue. By an un- 
erring instinct, the bankers and moneyed classes ranged them- 
selves on the side of contracting money, diminishing the wages 
of labor and prices of property, and increasing the value of 
credits. The contest was a sectional one, only because those 
classes were dominant in the Northeast, and were not dominant 
in the South and West. In itself, the question involved had no 
geographical aspects ; the passion for gain knows no latitude and 
no longitude. The bankers of Chicago, of Charleston, and of 
New Orleans, were as eager for a gold standard as the bankers of 
the Northeastern Atlantic cities. The interests of the major 
number of persons in New England and New York were as com- 
pletely sacrificed by the gold standard as were the interests of the 
agriculturists of the valley of the Mississippi. But the interests 
of this major number found no effective expression, because 
silenced and overborne by a subsidized press, a subsidized pulpit, 
and a subsidized corps of college presidents, college professors, 
and literary hacks of high and low degree, who have no capacity 
for any other species of thrift than that which follows fawning 
upon moneyed capital. 

It is said that the West and South supported the restoration 
of silver, as a means of making the payment of debts easier. By 
no possibility can that be any more true than the reversed proposi- 
tion, that the Northeast supported the single gold standard as a 
means of making the payment of debts harder. The real question 
is, “If both parties to the controversy be assumed to have been 
animated in an equal degree by selfish motives, which party pur- 
sued its interests in the line of just rights, and which party pur- 
sued its interests in the line of a flagrant wrong?” On this ques- 
tion, the West and South disdain any defensive attitude. They 
thoroughly believe, and they distinctly charge, that the scheme of 
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making soluble in gold all the vast debts of this country, public 
and private—most of which were contracted under a lawfully- 
established system of paper money, and none of which were in- 
curred under a standard of gold—could have no other effect, and 
on the part of its leading supporters no other object, than the 
wholesale robbery of debtors. The West and the South resisted 
the scheme, for the sufficient reason that they did not mean to be 
compelled to pay two dollars where they had promised only one. 
They knew well where the ancient landmarks were, and who 
removed them. Silver as money was brought to this country two 
and a half centuries ago, in accordance with the English common 
law, and was established in perpetuity by the Federal Constitution. 
It is no clipped money which the South and the West have re- 
stored, but it is money of the precise weight of pure metal fixed 
in the first national coinage, and which no subsequent mint act 
has ever changed. 

The West and the South de not fail to see that the persons and 
classes now urging the contraction of the paper issues of the Gov- 
ernment are the same persons and classes who so stubbornly re- 
sisted the restoration of silver. The object to be accomplished, 
by diminishing the amount of legal-tender paper, is precisely the 
same object which was sought to be accomplished by the demone- 
tization of silver. As wages and prices fall with a decreasing 
volume of money, bonds, mortgages, and credits of all kinds, rise 
in value. To those who have eyes, and choose to use them, the 
motives of the men who are demanding the withdrawal of legal- 
tender paper are as clearly apparent as the motives which caused 
the same men to push their opposition to silver to the frenzied 
extremity of instigating the outrage, as scandalous as it was im- 
potent, of a presidential veto of a law passed by Congress, in the 
exercise of its admitted constitutional control over the coinage, 
after the most ample deliberation, and by majorities rarely if ever 
given to any controverted public measure. 

The same persons who have been denouncing silver as dis- 
honest money are now, and with really no better reason, denounc- 
ing the greenback as a dishonest money. The first and most ur- 
gent duty of the Government is said to be that of redeeming and 
canceling the legal-tender Treasury notes, and it is charged with 
dishonoring its obligations, and defrauding the holders of those 
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notes, every year and every day that this alleged duty of imme- 
diate redemption remains unperformed. 

The first and most obvious observation to be made is, that this 
country has been too recently familiarized with assaults upon the 
credit of the American Government, and upon the good faith of 
the American people, from the same quarters, to be in any degree 
affected by railing accusations, which have no substance of fact, 
and no show of reason, to justify them. 

The clear truth of the case is, that no promise of the Govern- 
ment written in the legal-tender notes has ever been violated one 
single day or one single hour. The Government promised to re- 
ceive the notes for all dues to itself, and for all taxes, except at 
the custom-houses; and they always have been so received. Re- 
demption is promised ; but, as no date for redemption is fixed, 
law, as well as common-sense and the common understanding and 
expectation, invests the Government with the prerogative of de- 
termining the date of redemption, on a view of all the considera- 
tions proper to be taken into the account. 

The clear truth of the case also is, that no equitable right, any 
more than any legal right, of the holders of these notes has ever 
been violated. All these holders, not excepting the President of 
Yale College, whose tender conscience is so much exercised about 
their wrongs, can obtain in the market the full value they gave 
for their greenbacks. The issue of these notes has involved heavy 
pecuniary loss, but no part of it has fallen upon their receivers or 
holders. It has been borne by the Government, and by the tax- 
payers, whose trustee and representative the Government is. To 
be minutely accurate, it may be admitted that the few persons 
holding judicial office when the legal tenders were authorized, and 
who had a constitutional right to the maintenance of their sala- 
ries without reduction, suffered some loss in being paid in legal 
tenders, instead of in coin or its equivalent. In most of these 
cases the loss has been compensated by an increase of salaries ; 
but, wherever it has remained uncompensated, the wrong is not 
redressed by giving a coin value to the notes in the hands of pres- 
ent holders. The venerable and eminent senior Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Clifford, whose appoint- 
ment antedates the legal-tender act of February, 1862, did not 
for a certain period receive more than half his salary on a coin 
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valuation. He would not in any manner receive redress or com- 
pensation by a redemption now of the notes, which he parted with 
years ago, and for which he received only their actual market 
value. I have never heard that he asked for any redress. I have 
no doubt that he bore his loss with a cheerful patriotism, as a 
willing contribution toward the sacrifices in war which his coun- 
try was compelled to make, and that he would now repel with 
disdain the offer of redress. He would certainly be surprised at 
the suggestion that the depreciation of the greenbacks, which he 
received for his salary fifteen years ago, would be in any manner 
made good by an appreciation of the greenbacks now in the pockets 
of the President of Yale College. 

With the unimportant exceptions just noticed, all the pay- 
ments made for services, and purchases of every kind, since Feb- 
ruary, 1862, have been made by the United States Government 
in greenbacks, voluntarily accepted by the receivers, and precisely 
at their market value and no more. During the civil war, their 
depreciation below a coin valuation was large, and it was this de- 
preciation which materially swelled the cost of the war. The 
whole loss fell on the Government, while the holders of the green- 
backs have been steady gainers by the rise in their value ever since 
the war closed. They have realized this gain as a matter of fact, 
and from the course of events. The pretension that they have 
had any equitable right to demand this gain is as completely un- 
tenable as is the proposition, as a matter of law, that a note re- 
deemable at a date to be fixed by the maker, or, in other words, 
at the pleasure of the maker, can ever, or by any possibility, be 
overdue or dishonored. 

The question of the losses by private creditors, in being 
obliged to accept greenbacks as money, is a matter altogether 
different from the alleged losses of the present holders of green- 
backs, by reason of their not being redeemed in coin. But in 
respect to all such losses by private creditors as are real, they fell 
upon persons whom it is not now possible to compensate, and 
whom nobody proposes to compensate. It is no redress for those 
who loaned the equivalent of coin before February, 1862, and 
were paid in greenbacks afterward, to so legislate as to secure to 
the present holders of credits in this country payment in a money 
appreciated above the standard of money when these credits were 


granted. 
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The ques*ion of the time when the legal-tender notes shall be 
redeemed, and coin payments be resumed, is merely a question 
of public policy, to be determined solely by public considerations. 
It is in no way complicated with any questions of the equities or 
legal rights of the holders of these notes, since they gave no equi- 
ties whatever, and no legal rights beyond what is plainly written 
down on the face of the notes, namely, that they shall be received 
for all dues and taxes to the United States, except custom-house 
duties. 

Equally clear is it that the absolute right of the Government 
to determine when these notes shall be redeemed in coin includes 
and involves the absolute right to change its determination in that 
respect just as often as it sees good occasion to change it. Soon 
after the war Congress directed the Treasury to reduce the amount 
of these notes outstanding, at a certain monthly rate, but, upon 
being satisfied by a trial of it that such reduction was injurious to 
the country, it countermanded this direction. In matters of public 
concern, and where no private rights are involved, any direction 
given by a law to executive officers may be changed at the discre- 
tion of the legislative power. It is as idle to say that, because 
Congress has fixed a date in the future for redemption of the 
greenbacks, it cannot change the date before it arrives, upon a 
change in the aspect of affairs, or even upon a mere change of 
opinion, as it was to say that, because Congress, on the 12th of 
February, 1873, directed the officers of the Mint to coin no more 
silver dollars, it could not give direction for their coinage on the 
13th of February, 1873, and on every day thereafter, until their 
power to coin money and regulate its value should be taken away 
by an amendment of the Constitution. Public legislation of that 
kind involves no pledges to individuals or classes, and imposes no 
restraints, either upon the sovereignty of the people or upon the 
constitutional powers of their representative agents. 

The questions of the time when the Government will redeem 
the greenbacks in coin, and of the duration and extent of their 
maintenance in the monetary circulation, with or without redemp- 
tion, are thus not embarrassed by any equities or rights of their 
holders, nor by any pledges of the Government itself. They are 
to be decided solely upon a view of the public interests concerned. 
And, in coming to a decision upon them, it will certainly be very 
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extraordinary if the country shall pay any attention to those per- 
sons who have already unmistakably indicated the evil animus 
which inspires them, by a pertinacious attempt to double the bur- 
den of debts by establishing a single standard of gold. 

I do not propose to undertake to discuss, within the necessary 
limits of this communication, all the various aspects of these prob- 
lems, or even any considerable number of them. But I observe: 

1. That the transition from one standard of currency value to 
another is one of the most delicate and hazardous operations of 
government, and baffles more frequently than any other the 
wisest prescience of mankind. The most conspicuous case of that 
kind, and one enacted upon the most conspicuous theatre, was 
that of the transition of England, in 1821, from paper to gold. 
The controversy, in respect to its effects, has been vehement for 
half a century. It is still undecided, and the disputants agree in 
nothing except that the real effects were very little foreseen by 
the many supporters of the transition, and hardly more by the 
few who opposed it. 

2. It is not a sufficient reason for the immediate or abrupt 
abandonment of a currency that it may have inherent defects, or 
has depreciated or has deranged prices. On the contrary, the 
greater the derangement of prices, the greater is the evil and the 
greater is the injustice unavoidably involved in a change to a 
sounder system, and the greater is the necessity of hastening 
slowly and cautiously in the work. The people of a country are 
to be neither blamed nor punished for having transacted their 
business, and made their purchases and engagements, on the basis 
of the actually existing money and prices. 

3. It is said that the surplus revenues of the Government since 
the war, instead of having been applied to the interest-bearing 
debts of the country, should have been applied to the redemption 
and cancellation of the paper currency. The kernel of the con- 
troversy lies mostly at this point. The true view is, that the 
paper currency should have been, and ought now to bé, main- 
tained in full volume until the debts of the war are substantially 
paid off. To go back to ante-war money, ante-war wages, and 
ante-war prices, might be tolerable if, at the same time, we could 
go back to ante-war freedom from debt and ante-war lightness of 
national taxation. But to destroy the paper currency, and leave 
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the enormous debts contracted under that currency scarcely di- 
minished, and to be paid off on the scale of wages and prices ex- 
isting before the war, is an attempted robbery, as much in the 
broad light of day, and as completely unconcealed, as was that 
attempted in the demonetization of silver. It will surprise no- 
body that the persons and classes concerned in both attempts are 


the same. 
R. P. Buanp. 


Il. 


One of the earliest and most important measures engaging 
the attention of Mr. Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, was the establishment of a Mint, “to cor- 
rect,” to quote from his celebrated report of 1791, “the immense 
disorder which already reigns in so delicate and important a con- 
cern” (as the currency), “and the still greater disorder which every 
moment is possible.” The money in circulation at the time were 
coins from nearly every mint in the world, the greater part, how- 
ever, being those of Spain and her colonies, at that time the chief 
source of the supply of the precious metals. The greater part 
of the coins were Jargely reduced in value from wear, while the 
amount of pure metal they contained depended upon the regula- 
tion of each mint. In the establishment of a system for the new 
nation, the first thing to be considered was the relative value of 
the two metals to be used—gold and silver—so that, with the two, 
there should be but one standard; the coins of each metal of 
similar denominations, or their multiples, to have equal values. 
In determining this point it became necessary to decide upon the 
metal best fitted to serve as the unit to which the value of the 
other should be referred. Mr. Hamilton, with a sagacity which 
never failed him, at once adopted gold as having the most uniform 
value. “ That species of” (silver) “coin, the old piaster” (dollar) 
“of Spain,” to quote further from his report of 1791, “has never 
had any settled or standard value, according to weight or fineness, 
but has been permitted to circulate by tale, without regard to 
either, very much as a money of convenience, while gold has had 
a fixed price by weight, with an eye to its fineness. This greater 
stability of the value of the gold coins is an argument of force for 
regarding the money unit as having been hitherto virtually at- 
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tached to gold rather than to silver. Twenty-four and six-eighths 
grains of fine gold have corresponded with the nominal value of 
the dollar in the several States, without regard to the successive 
diminutions of its” (the dollar’s) “intrinsic worth. . .. The nom- 
inal value of the dollar in each State corresponds also with 24.75 
grains of fine gold, and with something between 368 and 374 
grains of fine silver. . . . As long as gold, either from its in- 
trinsic superiority as a metal, from its greater rarity, or from the 
prejudices of mankind, retains so considerable a preéminence in 
value over silver as it has hitherto had, a natural consequence of 
this seems to be that its condition will be more stationary. The 
revolutions, therefore, which may take place in the relative value 
of gold and silver will be changes in the state of the latter rather 
than of the former.” Much more might be quoted to the same 
effect. Enough has been given to show that Hamilton grasped 
the whole subject. Whatever has followed in this country up to 
1853 has been to confirm what he sought to establish, a relation 
of the two metals according to their value, referring that of sil- 
ver to that of gold as the more uniform, and consequently the 
proper unit and standard. After full investigation and delibera- 
tion, Hamilton adopted the ratio of 1 to 15; the gold dollar, or 
unit, to consist of 24.75 grains, and the silver dollar 371.25 grains 
of pure metal. The result very speedily showed gold to be un- 
dervalued in the relation that was established. Having a legal 
competency less than its bullion or market value, it was exported 
as fast as coined, leaving the country with but one metallic money 
—silver. To remedy this mistake, various propositions were from 
time to time submitted, the object being to retain gold in the 
country by equalizing its value with silver. “Gold,” to copy 
from a report made in 1819 by a committee of the House of 
Representatives, “can hardly be considered to form a material 
part of our money circulation for the past twenty-six years,” that 
is, from the establishment of the Mint. Mr. Crawford, Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1820, recommended that the ratio between 
gold and silver be established at 1 of the former to 15.75 of the 
latter. Nothing came, however, of his proposition, and many 
others of the same kind, till 1834, when the relative value of 
the two metals was established by law at 1 of gold to 16 of silver, 
the pure metal in the gold dollar being reduced from 24.75 to 
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23.2 grains to the dollar. A slight addition of value was made 
in 1837, by raising the amount of pure metal in the gold coins 
from 899.225 to 900-thousandths fine. The avowed object of the 
advocates of this change in the relative value of the two metals 
was to bring gold into circulation, and they determined to estab- 
lish a rate which should not fail to accomplish the object. Such 
was the strength of the gold men that the measure passed by a 
vote of four to one in the Senate, and five to one in the House. 

As the ratio established by Mr. Hamilton overvalued silver, 
in consequence of which gold was driven from the country, the 
act of 1834 undervalued silver to the extent of about one and a half 
per cent., in consequence of which its coins were driven from the 
country, leaving in circulation only gold and debased foreign silver 
coins. To correct this mistake, Mr. Corwin, in 1852, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, called the attention of Congress to the con- 
sequences that had resulted. “So soon,” he said, “as the state of 
our foreign commerce, as is now the case, requires the exporta- 
tion of specie, it is obvious that our silver coin must be exported 
while it can be procured, till the demand for exportation is sup- 
plied. . . . There seems to be but one immediate and direct 
remedy for this evil, and that is the one that has already been 
adopted in Great Britain, of changing the relative value between 
gold and silver coin by reducing the intrinsic value of the latter 
.... This could be advantageously done by making the” (silver) 
“dollar weigh 384 grains (in place of 4124), and the smaller coins 
in proportion. . . . If such a scale of weights were adopted, the 
relation of silver in such pieces to gold would be as 14.884 to 1; 
and, if the present true relation of bullion value is about 15.675 
to 1, the new proposed silver coin would be overvalued by about 
five per cent. . . . If this plan is adopted by Congress, it, of 
course, will involve the necessity of making silver coin a legal 
tender only for debts of small amount, not say exceeding ten dol- 
lars, which is about the same limit (forty shillings) which has been 
established in England.” 

Pursuant to the recommendations of Mr. Corwin, Congress in 
1853 passed a law reducing the weight of silver in coins of less 
denomination than one dollar, from the standard of 412.25 to 
384 grains to the dollar, the half-dollar to weigh 192 grains, and 
the smaller coins in proportion ; the coins of less than one dollar 
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not to be legal tender in payments exceeding five dollars at any one 
time. No change was made at the time in the amount of metal 
in the silver dollar, for the reason, to use the words of Mr. Hunter, 
of Virginia, who reported the bill establishing the subsidiary coin- 
age, that “the great measure of adjusting the legal-tender ratio 
between gold and silver (as legal tender in unlimited amounts) 
cannot be safely attempted until some permanent relation be- 
tween the market value of the two metals shall be established.” 
At that time the silver dollar, or rather the amount of metal in 
it, was at a premium in gold of 4.26 per cent., the premium havy- 
ing risen 1.69 per cent. from the previous year. Its price fluctu- 
ated rapidly, partly in consequence of the discoveries of gold in 
California and Australia. It was thought best, consequently, to 
await the permanent effect of these discoveries, before attempting 
to establish a relation that might have to be altered almost as soon 
as made. Congress could well postpone any action in reference 
to the relative value of the gold and silver dollar, for the reason 
that the latter, at the time, formed no part of the currency of the 
country, it having been taken up for export, as bullion, as fast as 
it came from the Mint. The effect of the act of 1853, conse- 
quently, was to place the country effectually upon a mono-me- 
tallic basis—as much so as if the silver dollar itself had been re- 
duced to the position of a subsidiary coin—the only currency from 
our own Mint left in circulation being gold, and the subsidiary 
silver coins of denominations of less than one dollar. That such 
was the purpose of the act was fully shown by the speeches made 
on the occasion of its passage. That of Mr. Dunham, member 
of the House from Indiana, and chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, having charge of the bill, may be taken as 
embodying the sentiments of a great majority of the members of 
both Houses. In the course of his remarks in its support, he 
said : 

“ Another objection urged against this proposed measure (i. e., 
the reduction of the weight of the minor coins) is, that it gives us a 
standard of currency of gold only. What advantage is to be ob- 
tained by a standard of two metals, which is not as well if not much 
better attained by a single standard, I am unable to perceive. 
Wherever the experiment of a standard of a single metal has been 
tried, it has proved eminently successful. Indeed, it is impossible 
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that you should, for a long time, maintain a double standard. Gen- 
tlemen talk about a double standard of gold and silver as a thing 
that exists, and that we propose to change. We have had but a 
single standard for the last three or four years. That has been and 
is now, gold. We propose to let it remain so, and to adapt silver to 
it, and regulate it by it.” * 

From 1853 the laws relating to the coinage remained un- 
changed till 1873. In 1870, a communication, under date of 
April 25th, was addressed by Mr. Boutwell, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, to Mr. Sherman, the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate, inclosing a bill for the thorough 
revision of all the laws relating to the Mint. Accompanying 
the bill was a report, prepared by Mr. J. J. Knox, then Deputy- 
Controller of the Currency, presenting the reasons for the vari- 
ous provisions in the bill, one of which was the discontinuance 
of the silver dollar as one of the coins, for the reason that, in 
consequence of its excess of bullion over its nominal value, it had 
long ceased to be one of the coins in circulation in the country. 
On the 28th of April, the bill was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, and a large number of copies ordered to be 
printed, with wide margins, and distributed among experts and 
persons whose opinions were regarded of value, in order to elicit 
the widest comment and criticism. Numerous replies were re- 
ceived, the purport of all being embraced in that of Dr. Linder- 
man, Director of the Mint. . . . “It would be better, in my 
opinion,” said Dr. Linderman, “to discontinue the issue of the 
silver dollar altogether (than to issue it at a reduced value, as a 
subsidiary coin). The gold dollar is really the legal unit and 
measure of value. Having a higher value as bullion than its 
nominal value, the silver dollar long ago ceased to be a coin of 


* The silver dollar not only formed no part of the circulation from 1834, but it 
never, at any time, formed any considerable portion of it. Up to 1834 the whole 
number of silver dollars coined equaled only $1,439,517, the amount averaging only 
$45,000 yearly. From the formation of the Mint down to 1873, the total coinage of 
silver dollars equaled only $8,045,838, against $816,905,879 of gold, and $144,141,885 
of smaller and subsidiary silver coins. From 1834 to 1873 the premium on silver 
dollars equaled, on an average, 2.25; the premium being the highest in 1859, when 
it rose to 5.22, and the lowest in 1843, when it fell to 0.34. In 1870, when the bill 
demonetizing silver was introduced, the premium stood at 2.67, and continued at about 
such rate till the bill passed. 
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circulation, and, being of no practical use whatever, its use should 
be discontinued.” 

On the 19th of December, 1870, the bill reported by the 
Senate committee was taken up for discussion, and on the 9th of 
January, 1871, was passed by the Senate substantially as original- 
ly reported. On the 13th of January, 1871, the bill having gone 
to the House, was ordered to be printed. On the 19th of Febru- 
ary following, Mr. William D. Kelley, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage of the House, reported the bill to that body, 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, which agreed 
with the Senate bill in discontinuing the coinage of the silver 
dollars. Mr. Kelley’s bill was ordered to be printed and recom- 
mitted. On the 9th of March, 1871, Mr. Kelley again introduced 
the bill, which again was ordered to be printed, and again was 
referred to his committee. On the 9th of January, 1872, the bill 
was again reported, with a recommendation that it pass. On the 
9th of April, 1872, it was taken up and discussed at great length. 
It was again taken up for discussion on the 27th of May, 1872, 
when an amendment was offered by Mr. Hooper, a member of 
the coinage committee, from Massachusetts, and adopted, that 
the silver dollar be retained as a subsidiary- currency, its value 
being reduced to 384 grains, the ratio of metal in the subsidiary 
coins, for the reasons, as stated by him in the debate, that “ the 
silver dollar of 4124 grains, by reason of its bullion or intrinsic 
value being greater than its nominal value, long since ceased to 
be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers of silver- 
ware.” Mr. Kelley, in the same debate, said: “It is impossible 
to retain the double standard. The value of gold and silver con- 
tinually fluctuates. You cannot determine this year what will be 
the relative values of gold and silver next year. They were 15 
to 1a short time ago; they are 16 to 1 now. . . . I again call the 
attention of the House to the fact that gentlemen who oppose 
this bill insist upon maintaining the silver dollar, worth three and 
a half cents more than the gold dollar, and worth seven cents more 
than two half-dollars. So long as these provisions remain, you 
cannot keep silver in the country.” 

The bill, as amended, passed the House on the 27th of May, 
1872. It was returned to the Senate with the amendments, 
again printed, referred to the Committee on Finance, and re- 
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ported back on the 16th of December, 1872. After debate it 
was again referred to the committee, and printed with the amend- 
ments. On the 7th of January, 1873, it was taken up for debate 
in the Senate, and finally passed by that body on the 17th of 
January, 1873, the House amendment to the bill, retaining the 
silver dollar as a subsidiary coin, having been stricken out. As 
the House adhered to its amendment, the bill went to a commit- 
tee of conference, by which the House amendment was stricken 
out, the bill making no provision for the coinage of the silver 
dollar in any form. The report of the conference committee 
was accepted by both Houses, and on the 12th of February the 
famous bill of 1873, by the signature of the President, became 
a law. 

It will thus be seen that nearly three years elapsed from the 
introduction of the proposition demonetizing the silver dollar till 
its final passage. During this whole period every possible means 
were resorted to to give it publicity, and to invite whatever opin- 
ion or criticism could aid in coming to a wise and temperate conclu- 
sion. It was during this whole time constantly and emphatically 
urged by the Secretary of the Treasury. The bill was repeat- 
edly considered, at length, by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and the coinage committee of the House, during five dif- 
ferent sessions of Congress. It was repeatedly read in full in 
both Houses. It was printed in full, with the amendments, by 
order of Congress, eleven different times, and twice, in addition, 
in the reports made by the Deputy-Controller of the Currency. 
The debates upon the bill in the Senate occupy sixty-six columns 
of the Congressional Globe, and those in the House seventy-eight 
columns. During this period, every shade of opinion, both in and 
out of Congress, was invoked and challenged. Never was a 
measure more fully, intelligently, conscientiously, and exhaustive- 
ly considered. 

I have given a brief sketch of the coinage laws from the 
formation of the Government, in order to show that, as far as 
the two metals are concerned, all measures had one object—an 
equality of value between the two; that the act of 1853, which 
provided the conditions by which alone the coins of silver to be 
issued in the future were to be retained in the country, not the act 
of 18738, was the one that placed the nation on a mono-metallic 
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basis of gold ; that the act of 1873 produced no change in the 
monetary condition of the country, and no change whatever, except 
to remove an obsolete provision from the statute-book. That this 
act was not devised by the rich as a cunning and cruel method of 
oppressing the poor, by increasing the amounts to be paid by them, 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that it substituted the lower stand- 
ard in place of the higher. The measure, consequently, if it had 
any design of the kind, was conceived wholly in the interest of 
the poor against the rich. It had no other design than to adapt 
the currency to the convenience and wants of the country; the 
dropping out of the silver dollar being one of the jeast important 
of the measures to be accomplished. 

In view of the preceding, I do not propose to controvert Mr. 
Bland’s assertion that the act of 1873 was a scheme of robbery, 
whereby the East sought to make the South and West pay two 
dollars for one, nor that the rights of the masses of the North 
were “silenced and overborne by a subsidized press, a subsidized 
pulpit, a subsidized corps of college presidents, college professors, 
and literary hacks of high and low degree, who have no capacity 
for other species of thrift than that which follows fawning upon 
moneyed capital.” I do not propose to enter-into any controversy 
with him, as I have fully disqualified him from being an antagonist 
in any controversy whatever. A few weeks ago a witness in the 
city of New York, testifying in his own behalf, was, upon leav- 
ing the witness-stand, ordered into custody by the judge for 
falsehoods palpable from his own statement, uncontradicted by a 
single witness. The public, the tribunal with which Mr. Bland 
now rests his case, may not be able to restrain his liberty, but it 
will pronounce instant sentence against him as a willful falsifier 
of history, as a libeler of his kind, and as a conspirator against the 


order and welfare of society. 
Henry V. Poor. 





VIIl. 


THE NATIVE ARMY OF INDIA. 


A TELEGRAM, received some few weeks ago, informed us that 
7,000 native troops had been ordered to embark at Bombay for 
employment in Europe. It startled those who were likely to be- 
come our active enemies, who had been under the impression that 
we should have had to increase our garrisons in India in the event 
of war, and it roused up Englishmen to a consciousness of mili- 
tary resources, long possessed, but never previously realized by 
the nation. Lord Beaconsfield was the first of our public men 
who reminded his countrymen that England was the greatest of 
all Asiatic powers, and, by this move of Indian troops to the Med- 
iterranean, he has made them feel their great military strength. 
It has come upon them as a sort of revelation. It had been pre- 
viously the fashion to regard our Indian Empire merely as a 
valuable possession that was more or less a source of weakness 
to us; as a distant province, to retain which we might at any 
moment have to exert all our strength ; and that, whether threat- 
ened by internal rebellion or external aggression, might every 
now and then necessitate the dispatch of a large force from these 
shores to preserve or protect. No one seems to have thought of 
it as an integral portion of her Majesty’s dominions capable and 
willing to assume its share of our burdens in time of war, or to 
contribute toward the defense of our world-extending interests in 
the event of those interests being attacked. Our ablest officers 
had studied and worked out the best policy to pursue should Rus- 
sian aggression in Central Asia endanger the peace or security of 
our Afghan frontier. Plans without end—as numerous, doubt- 
less, as those devised in Russia for the invasion of India—had 
been discussed by us for countering any such undertaking, all 
more or less requiring the codperation of troops to be sent from 
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England ; but that a blow struck by Russia at our great European 
interests should be met by an army dispatched from India, had 
never been dreamed of. It remained for Lord Beaconsfield to 
point out to us the mine of military strength we had long pos- 
sessed in the Indian army, but which we had never before 
thought of using for imperial purposes; and, among the many 
great acts for which he will be remembered in history, by no 
means the least will be that he was the first Englishman wise 
enough to appreciate the real value of that splendid army, and 
to utilize it in a great European crisis. 

To the dreamer of Utopian dreams in this country, it is a 
horrible idea that England should ever be a strong military 
power. What would become of them, and of their theories of 
universal peace, should England ever embark in a great war! 
They had fondly believed that as long as the British army was 
kept down to the extremely modest proportions annually fixed by 
the Mutiny Act, all dread of such an immoral possibility was 
averted ; but when the telegram to which I have referred reminded 
them of another army possessed by this country, also available in 
case of war, the shock to their nerves was really serious. Par- 
liament was not sitting when this hated news was received, so 
they could not even hope to embarrass the Government by en 
angry discussion upon it. While the country was at first some- 
what dazed by this unexpected intelligence, to question the con- 
stitutional bearing of the proceeding might be telling ; but by the 
time the Houses would reassemble—most aggravating of all pro- 
voking thoughts—it was certain to all, who knew John Bull’s 
character, that he would have realized the value of his newly-dis- 
covered strength, and would feel grateful to those who had 
brought it to light and shown him how it could be utilized. 

The members of the small but noisy party who denounce all 
who desire to check Russian aggression are apparently influenced 
by various and conflicting motives. Some are ardent admirers of 
Russia because, after the Carlyle school of thought, they are wor- 
shipers of strong, autocratic governments, and cannot brook the 
idea of hampering her action in any way whatever; others decry 
any attempt to do so from a sincere admiration of the czar, who 
is said to have made freemen of the serfs, and to have preached a 
crusade against all Mohammedan rule in provinces where there are 
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any Christian inhabitants. There are those who deprecate engag- 
ing in war under any circumstances ; and others who from purely 
party motives oppose the warlike preparations made by a conser- 
vative Government presided over by a minister whom they hate, 
not simply because he is their political opponent, but because he 
is a successful rival, directing with general and enthusiastic ap- 
proval the affairs of a nation which has become alienated from 
their views, and—most unpardonable of faults—from themselves 
personally. The awakening caused by this telegram from India to 
the fact that our military strength is not henceforth to be gauged 
exclusively by the number of soldiers raised at home and annu- 
ally voted by Parliament, has deeply angered those to whom I re- 
fer. To the credit of Englishmen be it said, however, that many 
of the opposition have risen superior to party politics, and cor- 
dially approve of this important measure; they feel it to be a 
great step made toward the firm union of India to England ; they 
rejoice over the feelings of loyalty it has evoked from all classes 
in Hindostan ; and their satisfaction at finding that, as if by en- 
chantment, a great army has been added to the military strength 
of the nation, is heart-felt and unbounded. Those who cry for 
peace, peace at any price, have been most fertile in propounding 
reasons why England should not, under any circumstances, fight. 
Some of those reasons have been foolish ; but one—frequently ex- 
pressed—has been positively traitorous toward the people, for 
surely it is infamous to tell a nation with a history such as our 
history is, that it would be criminal to expose ourselves to the cer- 
tain defeat we should experience if we dared to enter the lists 
against so powerful a nation as Russia. As proofs of this theory 
we have been reminded, over and over again, that while the Brit- 
ish army is barely 200,000 men, distributed in detachments over 
the world, the Russian army is said to be three-quarters of a mill- 
ion. If any one attempts to point out that as we could afford, 
owing to our insular position and great wealth, to wait until we 
had raised and organized a vast army, he is met with the rejoinder, 
“How can you, from a population of about 32,000,000 people, 
hope to obtain as many troops as Russia with her 83,000,000 inbab- 
itants?” The dispatch of this handful of sepoys from Bombay to 
Malta has destroyed this argument, for it reminds us that, without 
counting our colonies, we have one possession alone with a popu- 
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lation of over 240,000,000 souls, or about three times that of all 
Russia. 

Those who know India and its people are well aware of their 
fighting character, and that its army consists to a considerable 
extent of men drawn from the most intensely warlike races in 
the world—of men to whom warfare is the breath of life, who 
despise all mercantile or other peaceful occupations as employ- 
ment unfit for men. 

As a last resort, the Russian party here have taken to preach- 
ing homilies upon the Constitution of England, and to pointing out 
how seriously its provisions have been infringed by the employ- 
ment of Indian troops in Europe. Others, and among them are 
many who know little or nothing of India, shake their heads, 
and tell you the measure is fraught with danger to our position 
there: we are warned of what may follow when, at the end of a 
successful war, we shall have to disband a large number of the 
sepoys who have helped us to victory, forgetful of the fact that 
it is a danger we successfully encountered when the great Sikh 
army was disbanded, after the Punjaub War, and again at the 
end of the mutiny, when we very largely reduced the army we 
had expressly raised to put it down. 

There is no reasoning, however, with men to whom party 
considerations are of the first moment, and who feel bound to 
discover bogies in every measure adopted by the party in power. 
In order to denounce and oust from power the engineers who 
have constructed the road, they pretend to find fault with the 
road itself. 

The fact, however, remains that, while living under the be- 
lief that our army was very small, this telegram from India sud- 
denly, and without any previous preparation for the startling 
announcement, conveyed to us the glad tidings that our army 
had been doubled in strength, and it caused us to realize for the 
first time that we possess an almost unlimited recruiting-ground, 
where soldiers are to be obtained in, I may say, unlimited num- 
bers, from a vast population by whom the occupation of a soldier 
is regarded as the highest of all earthly pursuits. 

Although we have now been a power in Hindostan for over 
one hundred and twenty years, and although it is barely possible to 
think of any family in Great Britain entirely unconnected with 
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our rule there, it is yet strange how little is known of that great 
empire by the vast majority of people living out of India. Its size, 
the magnitude of its rivers and of its mountain-chains, and the 
greatness of its population, are seldom realized by those who 
have never been in the country. The conservative instincts of 
the Hindoo have survived many a conquest. Conquerors with 
their armies, who have established themselves in India, have by 
degrees lost their individuality, and their natural or national 
characteristics have gradually disappeared, until they have become 
as thoroughly Indian as the Brahman of purest descent. Even 
the successive waves of Mohammedan invasion have in the course 
of time died out, having burst and spent their strength against the 
temporarily yielding but indestructible sands of Hindoo prejudices 
and superstition, leaving little mark behind them. The religion 
of the Prophet remains, but in an adulterated form—so much so, 
that I have heard Indian Mohammedans talk of their “ caste” 
when reference was made to some of the many trifling acts which 
the followers of Brahma would far sooner die than willingly per- 
form. Contact with a vast people whose religion and customs 
are still the same as they were when Alexander reached the In- 
dus, has apparently resulted, not only in rounding off some of 
the most salient dogmas inculeated by the Prophet, but has seem- 
ingly in some degree impregnated his followers with a supersti- 
tious respect for, if not an actual belief in, the religious observ- 
ances prescribed in the Sanskrit Vedas. 

Unlike previous conquerors, we have never settled in the 
country ; we have never been more than a foreign garrison, kept 
constantly renewed by detachments from England ; but, although 
we have consequently escaped any assimilation, either in religion 
or customs, with its people, we have practically failed, as yet, to 
work any great palpable change in those over whom we have now 
ruled so long. Before the construction of railways it used to be 
said that, were we driven from the country, no trace, no monu- 
ment, of our rule would exist ten years afterward, beyond the 
empty beer-bottles we had left behind us. 

This move of troops from India to Malta, with a view to the 
possibility of a war being forced upon us, has turned public at- 
tention somewhat to Indian subjects ; and those whose only knowl- 
edge of the Indian army consists in the fact that the Bengal army, 
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or, as it is currently but very erroneously believed, the whole In- 
dian army, had mutinied in 1857, are now anxious for informa- 
tion regarding it. I shall endeavor, therefore, to supply your 
readers with some few facts on the subject. 

Each of the three great governments in India—Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras—has a distinct army, which, with a very trifling 
exception to the rule, serves only within its own territorial boun- 
daries. In the event of any great emergency, such as that which 
resulted in the destruction of the Sikh kingdom, or the Bengal 
mutiny of 1857, troops are sent from the other presidencies to 
that which becomes the theatre of war; but, when the contin- 
gency that called for their services is over, they return to their 
own presidency. Each army has its own special regulations and 
customs, and there is considerable rivalry, I might almost say 
jealousy, between them—feelings especially prominent among 
their respective officers. In the last century the Madras army 
took part in several brilliant campaigns, such as that in which the 
Duke of Wellington won for himself the title of “ sepoy general,” 
contemptuously applied to him by the first Napoleon when he 
wished to depreciate the achievements of one destined afterward 
to become his victor. Since then the Madras army has played no 
great part in our Indian history, although it furnished a large 
proportion of the expeditionary forces sent to China and to Bur- 
mah in 1840 and 1852. Upon neither of those occasions, how- 
ever, did it take any prominent place in the events of those wars. 
It sent a small contingent to Bengal during the mutiny, but, be- 
yond proving the great fact that the spirit of disaffection, which 
had swept through the ranks of our Bengal regiments, had not 
influenced its loyalty, and beyond enabling us, in using it as gar- 
risons along our line of communications, to dispose of more Ben- 
gal regiments than we could otherwise have done, its services 
were not actively called for. 

The history of the native army of India teems with interest, 
for it tells the tale of the English conquest of the country. It is 
full of romantic incidents, and of deeds of chivalrous daring. 
Many of its most brilliant pages have been penned by our ablest 
and most graphic writers. It is inseparable from some of the 
great names first learned by the schoolboy, and most highly 
esteemed by the British statesman, and events are associated 
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with it that will be looked back to with pride and with shame, 
with joy and with horror, as long as Englishmen remain to take 
an interest in the annals of their race. Who is there that has 
not in early youth thrilled over Macaulay’s essays on Clive and 
Warren Hastings? Who has not shuddered at the story of how 
our imprisoned countrymen tore one another to pieces in their 
death-struggles to get near those narrow loop-holes through which 
alone air or light could enter the “ Black Hole of Calcutta,” on 
that never-to-be-forgotten day of stifling heat? Who has not 
heard of Meer Jaffier, of the cruelties of Surajah Dowlah ? What 
name is better known than that of Tippoo Sahib? Where is the 
military student who has not read Kay’s story of the Afghan 
war, and been puzzled to know whether his wrath should be 
poured out most upon the ignorant rulers who intrusted the 
command of the most important expedition ever sent by us be- 
yond the frontiers of India to a feeble old man, physically unfit 
from age for such a position, or upon the writer who described 
its misfortunes in such gloomy and yet magniloquent terms that, 
what was in reality nothing more than the destruction of a bri- 
gade, has assumed in our history the magnitude and importance 
of a national disaster as overwhelming to us as the Moscow cam- 
paign was to the first French Empire? The story of how one 
native army mutinied, because it had been proposed to alter the 
shape of the sepoy shakos, has caused many a smile; while the 
narration of what was done at Cawnpore in 1857, by another 
equally unfaithful to “its salt,” still sends the blood racing 
through one’s veins, and still rouses feelings and memories that in 
calmer moments we are anxious to stifle and forget. Not in the 
stories of the “ Arabian Nights,” nor in any work of romance 
that I know of, ean accounts of fictitious events be found more 
exciting in their nature, progress, and results, than the narratives 
of many and many actual incidents in the pages of our Indian 
military history. Those who, in the pages of Walter Scott, seek 
to satisfy their taste for the wonderful and for warlike adventure, 
those whom Prescott’s thrilling stories of Spanish enterprise and 
Spanish cruelty have ceased to excite, cannot do better than dive 
into the narratives of our military doings in India. The history 
of our native armies is still to be written, and, should it be penned 
by an author worthy of the subject, it cannot fail to equal in in- 
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terest the most stirring tales of adventures that the most imagina- 
tive novelist has ever put on paper. 

It was in 1662 that the first detachment of regular British 
troops landed in India, from which date, until the battle of Plas- 
sey placed Bengal at Clive’s merey—nearly a hundred years after- 
ward—our position in India underwent many curious and rapid 
changes of fortune. We had to fight for our existence there not 
only with native rajahs and powerful nawobs, but with the Port- 
uguese, the Dutch, and the French. It was apparently the able 
French adventurer Dupleix who first discovered how powerful 
would be a native army, organized on European principles and 
officered by white men, and it was that really great though unfor- 
tunate pioneer of French influence in Hindostan who taught us 
how to conquer Indian provinces with Indian sepoys. We soon 
found how easily military instruction could be imparted to the 
warlike classes, then so numerous in every important division of 
the country; and, as our officers came to know their men, to ap- 
preciate their warlike virtues, and when the latter had learned and 
seen tested, in many a battle fought against overwhelming num- 
bers, the superior claims to leadership possessed by their European 
masters, there grew up between the sepoy and the English officer 
those feelings of comradeship and mutual confidence which con- 
stitute the bonds of union upon which rests the whole fabric of 
our native army administration. That the private soldier should 
personally know and esteem his captain, is far more necessary in 
a sepoy than in a British regiment; personal influence, on the 
part of a leader, whether he be captain or colonel, has more 
weight among Indian than among European'soldiers. I have seen 
this exemplified upon many occasions, when native troops, who 
would do nothing in action under men they knew little or nothing 
of, would behave with the utmost gallantry under leaders whose 
valor had thrown a spell around them, and whose title to com- 
mand them had been proved in many an encounter. 

The sepoy possesses many of the highest military virtues; 
indeed, they are, as it were, instincts ingrained in the races from 
which he is drawn—races who regard a soldier’s occupation as 
the noblest of earthly pursuits. The honor of a soldier is com- 
mon to all ranks, and is not confined to the hierarchy of the 
officer-class, as we too frequently find is the case in Western 
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armies. They have their own peculiar views on the subject, but 
I have no hesitation in saying that the crown jewels would be 
safer in some respects under the charge of a sepoy guard or a 
sepoy sentry than if committed to the care of European soldiers. 
I am sorry to say that I have known instances of thefts from a 
treasury committed by British soldiers who had been placed as a 
guard over it, while I have never known of one where such a 
heinous crime could be laid to the charge of our native troops. 
The currency of India being exclusively in silver rupees, convoys 
of treasure in transit from one station to another are very com- 
mon ; this was especially the case before the construction of rail- 
ways, and the duty was carried out exclusively by native troops. 
When the great mutiny burst suddenly upon us in 1857, many 
of these treasure-escorts were, as usual, on the march, the men of 
which, in numerous cases, belonged to regiments that had mu- 
tinied, and in a few instances had killed their officers after the 
convoys had started; yet such were their peculiar notions on the 
subject of faithfully protecting what had been openly and unhesi- 
tatingly committed to their safe keeping, that I never knew of 
an instance where that trust was abused, although in more than 
one case, as soon as they had handed over the treasure at the sta- 
tion it was intended for, the sepoys composing the guard joined 
their mutinous comrades forthwith. 

Since 1857 the three Indian armies have been completely re- 
organized. Previous to that time all regiments, whether of cav- 
alry or infantry, had an establishment of twenty-four English 
officers, being very nearly as large as that laid down for British 
corps, and in about the same proportions as regards ranks. Be- 
sides these, there was a full complement of company native offi- 
cers, who, from being promoted from the ranks, I may say exclu- 
sively on the seniority system, were so old as to be utterly useless. 
In regiments where the majority of the men were Brahmans, or 
of other high castes, as was generally the case in the regular Ben- 
gal army, it was not very uncommon to find an officer who was a 
man of low caste, and the result was most unfortunate: although 
obliged to pay his officer respect when on parade, as soon as he 
was off duty the Brahman private not only ceased to do so, but— 
as was the immemorial custom in civil life—exacted from his low- 
caste officer that reverence which his superior birth entitled him 
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to. Under the old organization it is therefore scarcely necessary 
for me to add that the native officer was simply a fifth wheel to 
the regimental coach. His position was valued for the pay 
attached to it, and for the pension it carried with it when the 
man was discharged from actual decrepitude—and few were then 
discharged until they were more or less decrepit. On parade he 
repeated, in a parrot-like fashion, some minor words of command, 
but practically he exercised neither influence nor authority over 
the sepoys of his company. Although the position afforded no 
outlet for ambition, it held out to the well-behaved sepoy the 
prospects of an honorable provision for old age—an advantage 
nowhere more highly appreciated than in India. The system 
was one that, when viewed from a purely British point of view, 
had at least the great merit of stifling all ambitious craving after 
power or high military command, which was reserved exclusively 
for those of the ruling race. In it there was much safety, for, 
while we drilled all in our pay to be good soldiers, we studiously 
avoided running the risk of educating any to be officers in any- 
thing more than in name, so that none should be found capable 
to lead should the British element at any time or from any cause 
whatever be withdrawn from the regimental establishments. We 
reaped the full benefit of that system when the Bengal army 
mutinied ; for, curious to relate, although nearly two and a half 
years elapsed before it was completely stamped out, no native 
leader of any military merit came to the front: the sepoys had 
lost the leaders—the English officers—under whom they had been 
accustomed to fight, and in whom they had had the utmost confi- 
dence, and they could find no native officers whom they trusted 
capable of supplying their places. 

The reorganization of the Indian army has been carried out 
upon principles diametrically opposite to those upon which the 
old army was constituted ; and time, bringing with it the heavy 
strain of war, and perhaps the still more crucial test of mutiny, 
can alone prove whether, for all the purposes for which a native 
army is maintained, one organized upon our existing system is a 
better and a safer or even as good an implement in our hands as 
that we possessed before the recent changes were effected. Those 
changes have been made deliberately, and upon the advice of a 
few very able men, but there is no concealing the fact that they 
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have been carried out in opposition to the views and opinions of 
the great bulk of the most experienced of our Indian officers. 

Before the reorganization, promotion among the English offi- 
cers of the native corps was carried out regimentally, and, as a 
rule, the battalion that the boy-cadet joined at about sixteen years 
of age he remained in until he either became a general or retired 
upon a pension. The regiment was his home; if he joined the 
staff, or received an appointment in the civil administration of 
the country, in the event of his corps taking the field, he had to 
rejoin it. He was personally known to all the native officers, to 
most of the non-commissioned officers, and, if not to all the pri- 
vates, his name, his character, and his disposition, were fully 
known to them from the reports of others. He went back to his 
home, which was practically as he had left it, although some few of 
the old servants whom he had previously known had been replaced 
by others. Now, on the other hand, the officers of each army are 
borne upon one list, so that possibly a man may change his regi- 
ment many times during the course of his service. To reduce 
this changing as much as possible, a most expensive and a very 
anomalous system has been adopted, namely, that instead of hav- 
ing an established number of officers of each rank, as is the case 
in every other army I am acquainted with, and giving promotion 
only when vacancies are occasioned by death or retirement, all 
officers of the local Indian army are now promoted to the rank of 
captain after twelve years, to that of major after twenty, and to 
that of lieutenant-colonel after twenty-six years’ service. The 
result is, that in some regiments you have not a single subaltern 
officer, and in others the majority have the rank and draw the 
pay of field-officers, although doing only the duty of captains or 
subalterns. 

To all native cavalry and infantry regiments (the latter never 
consist of more than one battalion) serving in India, there are 
now only seven combatant and one medical British officer, their 
designations being, one commandant, one second in command, one 
wing or squadron officer, one adjutant, one quartermaster, and 
two subalterns. None of these are attached to companies, but all 
are supposed to lead the regiment by wings in action, the direc- 
tion and command of the troops or companies devolving upon 
their respective native captains. 
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The two great objections urged against this system are—1. 
That natives never can lead companies as well as Englishmen ; 
that what always made our sepoy battalions superior to those 
against whom we contended in the East was the great advantage 
they derived from having every company led by one or two Eng- 
lish officers; that uative troops require as large a proportion of 
English officers as British regiments, and should therefore have 
at least one per troop or company. 2. That: the experiment we 
have embarked in, of teaching men to be efficient captains, is one 
fraught with extreme danger to the ship of state; that, should 
another mutiny overtake us, we shall find our sepoys arrayed 
against us under their native captains, whom we have taught and 
educated to be their natural leaders. Among the vast number of 
young, active native officers so instructed, it is folly to hope that 
none will come to the front as generals ; and, finally, that, by the 
very fact of bringing forward and educating these young men to 
be officers, you introduce into your military system an element of 
danger that is, in the nature of things, most likely to conduce to 
mutiny. The presence in each infantry regiment of sixteen and 
in each cavalry regiment of thirteen native officers, a proportion 
of them being designedly of the highest social classes we can in- 
duce to join, and all being whetted as it were by the most dan- 
gerous of all sorts of military ambition, that prescribed within 
very narrow limits, is described by many of our best Indian offi- 
cers as pregnant with future peril. 

The arguments in favor of this system are many and forcible. 
We are told that in raising a mercenary army from an alien race 
we must incur risks, and that our present organization presents at 
least no more than that which utterly collapsed in Bengal in 1857 ; 
that, in former times, our English officers were always on the 
lookout for some staff or civil employment away from their regi- 
ments, which would give them higher emoluments, and that in 
order to counteract that practice, which resulted in generally leav- 
ing with their corps only the most stupid and worthless officers, 
the good ones having found some outside occupation, it was 
necessary to largely increase the rates of regimental pay; that in 
order to do so it was absolutely necessary to reduce considerably 
the complement of British officers in all branches of the service, 
as the revenues of the state could not support the.charge of pay- 
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ing at the increased rates the old establishment of numbers; that 
the ordinary routine of duties with a native regiment were trifling 
in comparison with those in a British battalion, and that, conse- 
quently, when there was the old large proportion of officers to 
native corps, they had so little occupation and responsibility that 
it was difficult to maintain among them that high standard of 
efficiency so essential to men who have to lead natives in the 
field; and that, lastly, it was deemed expedient to make room 
for the active employment of native officers, thus holding out an 
honorable career and an assured and recognized position of trust 
and responsibility to men of what we may term the gentleman- 
class. We are told that, prior to 1796, our native army, which 
had then already distinguished itself at the battles of Plassey and 
Buxar, in the campaigns in Guzerat, the Carnatic, Mysore, and 
against the Dutch at Chinsurah, had never had more than five 
British officers to each regiment of about 550 or 600 sepoys. 
Further, that during the great wars which resulted in our annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub, our battalions on the average had not more 
than about seventeen English officers each. Be the change for 
future good or-future evil, the new organization has now been 
many years in existence, and it must be admitted, by even its 
greatest opponents, that our native armies have at no previous 
period of our Indian history been so efficient as they are at present. 

With a view to reducing the chances of combination and con- 
spiracy among the sepoys as far as practicable, care is taken to enlist 
men of many various creeds and races, and to mix them in regi- 
ments and companies as much as possible. There are a few spe- 
cial corps where this has not been done, such, for instance, as in 
the regiments of Goorkhas, one of whom has just been landed at 
Malta. Sometimes this plan is carried out by having men from 
several tribes or districts collected into one company, while in 
some regiments the different races or castes are separately col- 
lected together in troops or companies: thus, you may have in 
the one battalion a company of Sikhs, one of Punjabee Mohamme- 
dans, one of Jats, one of Afridees, one of low-caste Hindoos, and 
soon. Except, therefore, in a few instances, there is nothing like 
homogeneity in the composition of regiments. Thus, taking the 
Bengal army, which is the largest, and consists of men drawn to 
a great extent from the most warlike material in our Indian Em- 
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pire, there were the other day between 6,000 and 7,000 Hindus- 
tanee Mohammedans, between 8,000 and 9,000 Rajpoots, about 
2,000 Jats, about 6,000 low-caste Hindustanees, 6,000 Punjabee 
Mohammedans, about 1,000 Hindoos, 12,000 Sikhs, 1,200 Mwy- 
bee Sikhs, 5,000 Afghans and Pathans, between 5,000 and 6,000 
Goorkhas, and some 4,000 of Dogras, and other hill-classes, ete. 

The regiments of the native army are frequently moved from 
one station to another, and it is considered good policy never to 
allow any large concentration of native troops at any one station, 
except upon occasions of great manceuvres, when there is also 
present a large British force. 

In the cavalry of the Madras army the horses are provided by 
Government, but, in that of Bengal and Bombay, the trooper, or 
sowar, as he is designated in India, finds himself in everything 
except his arms; he joins, bringing his horse with him, and, as 
long as he remains in the service, is obliged to subscribe from his 
pay to a regimental fund, from which he is supplied with a horse, 
should his own die or become unfit for work. His pay is twenty- 
seven rupees a month, which is only worth about £2 9s. in ster- 
ling money since the depreciation in the value of silver. On this 
he lives, finding his horse and its forage, his own clothes, and his 
food. The pay of the infantry sepoy is seven rupees (about 12s. 
9d.) a month, on which he feeds himself, his arms and regimental 
clothing being found by the state. These rates of pay will con- 
vey a good idea of what a man and his family can live well upon 
in India, for it must be remembered that the soldier there occu- 
pies a good social position, and that the inferior servants are not 
nearly so well paid. The Indian is the most thrifty of mortals, 
and most abstemious in his habits. It was a well-known fact in 
the old army that, in order to put by money, many sepoys did 
not eat a sufficient quantity of wholesome food. In the Madras 
army the custom is for a sepoy regiment to move from place to 
place, accompanied by all the families, sometimes consisting of 
two or three generations of men, women, and children, except 
when embarking for service out of India, or when engaged any- 
where upon active service. This entails very great cost upon all 
concerned, and, in consequence, the Madras troops move less fre- 
quently than those of the other two presidencies, where these 
family arrangements are unknown. The Madras officers are very 
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much prejudiced in favor of this system, to which they in a great 
measure attribute the fact that the mutiny which swept over Ben- 
gal in 1857 did not even spread to those Madras regiments which 
were, comparatively speaking, near the Bengal troops who had 
turned against their officers. It is said that a native corps, when 
encumbered with this family impedimenta, is powerless for harm ; 
that, having no homes beyond their regimental lines, if a regi- 
ment mutinied, the sepoys could not take their families with 
them, and would not dare to leave them behind in ovr power. 
In fact, it is believed by many that these families may be re- 
garded as hostages for the good behavior of the men. 

The new organization, which was carried out with ease in 
Bengal, where the old regular army may be said to have disap- 
peared in the great mutiny, was introduced into the armies of 
Madras and Bombay in the teeth of considerable opposition from 
all concerned. Their officers said: “It is all very well to change 
the entire system of organization in Bengal, where the old system 
has completely broken down; but our armies are immaculate, 
our men have not mutinied, and it is hard to punish us for the 
sins of an army which we have long known to be rotten to its 
core.” 

The Madras army has about 2,000 native Christians in its 
ranks, and a considerable proportion of its men understand a 
little English—a knowledge which the other two armies do not 
possess. It is, of the three armies, the only one raised exclu- 
sively in India, about one-half being Mohammedans, and one-half 
Hindoos from the Telinga, Tamil, Brahmans, Rajpoots, Mahrat- 
ta, and other classes. The Bombay army is not so uniform in 
its composition as that of Madras. It has about 600 Christians 
and Jews, about 5,000 Mohammedans, 3,000 Brahmans and Raj- 
poots, 8,000 Mahrattas, 3,000 Purwarees, about 2,000 men from 
the Punjaub, about the same number of men from beyond the 
river Indus, consisting of Beloochees and Afghans, and some 
4,000 of other castes and races. 

By far the finest fighting material is drawn from the northern 
frontier provinces, in which the men have a finer physique, and 
are of a more martial temperament, than in the south. It has 
been said that one might quite as well compare a Greek with 


an Englishman as a Madrassee with a Pathan. Long-continued 
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peace, extending through the lives of several generations, seems 
to change the character of an Asiatic people ; and as the lower 
races of animals are said to alter their fur according to the tem- 
perature of the country in which they are bred, and, as genera- 
tions sweep on, to have even their physical appearance adapted 
to the altered conditions under which they are forced to exist, so 
it would seem that about seventy years of peace have to a great 
extent robbed the Madras army of that warlike spirit which it 
displayed on many a well-fought field in the earlier period of our 
rule in the Deccan. Since the battle of Mahidpore, in 1817, I 
do not think that army has had its fighting qualities severely 
tested, and, from seeing nothing of war, the people of the south 
have settled down into a peaceable, law-abiding series of com- 
munities, whose docility has passed into a proverb. In the Bom- 
bay army, commanding officers endeavor to fill their ranks with 
Rajpoots from Oude, with Sikhs, and with Afghans, preferring 
men from any of our Indus-frontier districts to those they can 
obtain within the Bombay Presidency itself. The Mahrattas, as 
horsemen, were at one period the terror of all India, and they 
still make very fine soldiers: they are brave, hardy, and willing, 
having fewer caste prejudices than the Hindoo of the Bengal 
army. By their shrewdness and activity, they assisted materially 
in all the British conquests from 1795 to 1820 in the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies. Beloochistan, bordering as it does upon 
our trans-Indus territory, supplies us with some very excellent 
soldiers : they are Mohammedans, but not imbued with the re- 
ligious rancor and fanaticism so strong among the Pathan tribes. 
As a race, however, they are great robbers, and frequently de- 
scend from their hills in parties of from fifty to one hundred and 
even five hundred strong to plunder the villages in the plains, 
sparing those only which are inhabited by their own tribe. Al- 
though celebrated as horsemen, they prefer dismounting to fight, 
attacking fiercely with sword, shield, and dagger, being well 
skilled in the use of their weapons. They are great fatalists, a 
trait which does not certainly detract from their value as soldiers. 
They are athletic, but despise labor; they are chivalrous, but 
hanker after the possession of their neighbors’ goods. They are 
great admirers of personal prowess, and, when a comrade falls in 
battle, their custom is to strip him, tying a red or green string 
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round the right or left wrist, according to what they consider to 
have been the courage he displayed in dying, the red string being 
the highest honor. During one of our hill-campaigns against 
them, a sergeant with a handful of British soldiers, mistaking a 
signal made to him by his captain, attacked a large body of Be- 
loochees in a very inaccessible position : the attack was hopeless, 
but was made in what was believed to be obedience to orders, 
and made by all the party with reckless daring. All were killed, 
and, when the bodies were subsequently recovered by their com- 
rades, round not one, but both the wrists of each Englishman, 
there was found to be a red string tied, as a mark of Beloochee 
admiration and esteem for the great courage of an enemy who 
had not hesitated to attack against such overwhelming odds. 

Of all three native armies, that of Bengal is, without doubt, 
the best in every respect ; composed of the finest materials, it is 
by far the most effective asa military instrument for war pur- 
poses. It is larger than the armies of Bombay and Madras put 
together, and, as a year seldom passes by without some portion 
of it being engaged on active service, a spirit of warlike ad- 
venture is kept alive in it which is as necessary to the health—I 
might say to the very life of all armies—as oxygen is to human 
existence. For the protection of a portion of the trans-Indus 
frontier, there is a special little army, called the “ Punjaub Fron- 
tier Force,” which, by an anomalous arrangement, is not under 
the commander-in-chief, but under the orders of the civil officer 
administering the Punjaub. It consists of six regiments of cav- 
alry, twelve regiments of infantry, and four batteries of native 
artillery (three of them provided with mountain-equipment). It 
is composed of many races, but the bulk of the men are either 
Sikhs, Punjabee, Mohammedans, Pathans, or Goorkhas, a large 
proportion coming from small independent communities beyond 
our borders. 

To understand our native army well, one must know some- 
thing of the characteristics of the races from which it is drawn. 
I shall, therefore, shortly refer to one or two of the most famous 
tribes among them. 

The Sikhs, whose power we finally overturned in 1849, were 
originally a religious sect founded by a renegade Mohammedan 
priest in the fifteenth century. The religion may be generally 
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described as bearing the same relation to the Hindoo creed that 
Protestantism does to the Roman Catholic faith; it is a species 
of reformed Hindooism, although strongly iapregnated with a 
coloring drawn from the Koran. Indeed, Nanak, the founder of 
it, appears to have endeavored to reconcile the opposing faiths 
of Moslem and Hindoo in his teaching, and above all things to 
have preached the unity of the Deity and peace on earth. The 
persecution to which the Sikhs were subjected by the mem- 
bers of the two great dominant religions drove them, however, 
to arms, and, when we had our first dealings with them, we 
found them united into a powerful independent state by the tal- 
ents and warlike genius of Runjeet Sing, who ruled at Lahore as 
lord and master of the Punjaub. They are a fine, brave people, 
and, when we took possession of the country, they were thor- 
oughly inured to war. There every man was armed, and the 
peasant ploughing in the field carried his sword and shield as he 
prepared his land for the crop which he never knew who might 
reap ; this he knew, however, that, unless he was prepared man- 
fully to defend it, he had better spare himself the labor of sow- 
ing. Our policy since then has been in disarming the people, 
to whom we afforded protection by an armed police, to wean 
them from their warlike proclivities, and teach them to become 
law-abiding citizens. The officers who fought against them at 
Sobraon, at Ferozshah, ete., bear testimony to their valor, and 
their discipline as soldiers under us is well known to ali who 
have ever served with them. They are a handsome, smoke-col- 
ored (not black) people. By an ordinance of their religion, no 
man ever cuts his hair, which grows to a considerable length. 
The soldier coils it up under his turban, but is very fond of 
combing it out during all moments of leisure. In the same 
way he twists up his long beard into a knot under his chin, or 
ties it up behind his ears over his head. They are very vain of 
their personal appearance, fond of fine, gorgeous clothing, and 
take an especial delight in contemplating their fine, regular feat- 
ures in the small looking-glass which each soldier generally car- 
ries about him. The Sikh is one of the very very few people 
who does not smoke, that practice being also forbidden by his 
creed, but he eats either bang or opium instead ; he takes these 
narcotics in very small quantities, carrying them in the form of 
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pills in a little box. We enlist them into both our cavalry and 
infantry ; they are not particularly good horsemen, but as foot- 
soldiers they have always had a great reputation in India. 

The Afridees, and other Pathan tribes inhabiting the moun- 
tains which form our northwestern Indian frontiers, are noble, 
Mohammedan savages, utterly faithless to all public engagements, 
but still imbued with a sort of chivalrous hospitality that one 
cannot help admiring. The Afghans generally are devoted to 
their country and to their clan, and have what we would call 
great pride of birth, counting back their descent through a long 
string of ancestry. They are revengeful and rapacious, brave, 
hardy, cunning, and prudent. Their system of government is 
democratic, while their southern neighbors, the Beloochees, lean 
toward monarchical institutions. Every tribe is divided into 
numerous clans, each independent, and yielding but faint obe- 
dience to its own immediate petty head-man. They are con- 
stantly at war, not only one tribe with another, one small village 
against another, but even one family against its neighbors. Each 
and all keep a sort of debtor and credit account with their neigh- 
bors, life for life. Cold-blooded assassination is not only per- 
mitted, but enjoined as an article of faith, and the man who 
meets another with whom or with whose family his own rela- 
tions have a blood-feud, is bound, according to the Afghan code 
of morality, as well as of honor, to slay him forthwith. There 
is no challenge to mortal combat given, no encounter upon 
equal conditions of arms, ete., required: if, when concealed, 
watching for your enemy behind a rock you can shoot him, so 
much the better. It is by no means uncommon for one of our 
soldiers to ask his commanding officer for a short furlough, nom- 
inally to visit his friends in the hills, but really with a view to 
killing some neighbor who had rendered himself obnoxious to 
the sepoy’s family, or in order to balance the murder account ex- 
isting between his village or his relations and some other village 
or family in the district! Having obtained leave, he starts for 
the hills, where his people live in independence, beyond our 
frontier, end, having killed his man, returns to his military duty 
quite satisfied with himself. With these treacherous barbarians 
the two highest commandments are, blood for blood, and fire and 
sword for all kafirs—that is, infidels, or those who are not follow- 
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ers of the Prophet. This spirit of fanaticism, with which they 
are imbued by their priests, renders it impossible for us to accept 
them as soldiers in any large numbers ; though, strange to say, the 
greater proportion in each Punjaub regiment has always behaved 
very well when engaged in the hills against their own kinsmen, so 
great is the influence of discipline even over these wild savages. 
Hospitality is a virtue on which they set great store; and while 
under a man’s roof you are safe from injury ; but, once left it, 
your host, who an hour before had declared that all he possessed 
was yours, that he was your slave, and who had given expression 
to other figments of purely Eastern conventionality, would with- 
out scruple murder you in the most cold-blooded manner for per- 
haps the old boots you had on, if perchance he had taken a 
fancy to them. The Pathan mother prays that her son may be 
a successful robber, and the mulas (priests), whose influence is 
great among this superstitious people, encourage them in their 
thieving propensities. Most of these tribes depend principally 
upon their flocks and herds for support, and, as the duty of guard- 
ing and watching them only affords occupation to a few, the Evil 
Spirit easily obtains a power over the idle but muscular bande of 
the many, finding employment for them in deeds of violence. 
Assassination is, according to their notions, quite as noble a species 
of warfare as any that we practise, and one cannot make them 
appreciate the distinction between the murder of in individual 
enemy and his destruction en gros on the field of battle. 

They are naturally quick in reply, evincing great acuteness 
and ingenuity in their discussions on public affairs with our offi- 
cers, one of whom relates the following story: At a council of 
Warzeeree head-men one day where he had been presiding, some 
of those present retired to say their prayers. As they went 
through their devotions near him, he remarked to a chief, what 
a pity it was that men so scrupulous about their religious observ- 
ances should pay so little respect to truth as to think it no 
shame to deceive him about their crops, their revenue, ete. His 
immediate reply was: “ Yes, that may be so; there was evidently 
some radical defect in their religious conduct, since God had 
thought fit to send a governor” (the English officer) “ to rule over 
those who had been independent for so many previous centuries.” 
There are, however, great differences in the disposition and cus- 
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toms and even the morality of these wild races from which we 
obtain our most hardy sepoys, those known as the “ pass Afri- 
dees ” (coming from the neighborhood of the Kyber) being the 
most difficult to tame and discipline. Asa tribe their boast is 
that they have seen kings and generals come and go through the 
pass they call their own, but they have never bowed in allegiance 
to any. The officers commanding our regiments are naturally 
anxious to secure the services of such splendid men, trusting to 
the influence of discipline and to their own individual force of 
character and power over the native mind to smooth down their 
traits of licentious independence and to impart to them an hon- 
orable regard for the military engagement they entered into upon 
enlistment. Good faith and unswerving allegiance to the mas- 
ters whose salt they eat is the highest and most essential virtue 
in an Eastern soldier, and hundreds of instances might be re- 
corded where those wearing the British uniform have, under the 
most trying circumstances of temptation, remained loyal and 
true, although belonging to tribes where public faith is an un- 
known virtue. The independent tribes immediately bordering 
the Punjaub frontier can furnish about 170,000 fighting-men, of 
whom about 20,000 are Beloochees, the remainder of Pathan 
race. 

The Goorkhas, of whom we have five regiments, are a Ne- 
paulese race, and are easily recognized in India by their Chinese, 
Tartar-like features, of a flat nose and lidless-looking eyes; they 
have little or no whiskers, are short in stature, but with stout, 
squarely-built bodies and sturdy limbs, in fact, eminently suited 
for hill-warfare. They are Hindoos, and peculiarly sensitive 
about the killing of their sacred animal to satisfy the beef-eating 
appetite of the Englishman. Wherever they have been engaged 
they have earned the admiration of their British comrades ; in- 
deed, the regiment that took part in the siege of Delhi won for 
itself everlasting distinction. Out of its complement of 500 men 
it lost 319 upon that occasion. No men are fiercer in action ; 
when they kill a man they like to smear their faces and hands 
with his blood, and in that condition they present a terrible as- 
pect to men unaccustomed to their manners. 

The strength of our Indian native army has varied from time 
to time according to the exigencies of war, but I do not think it 
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has ever been over about 250,000 men, an establishment it reached 
in 1858-59. As years go by, the advantages of peace become 
more appreciated by the people ; internal wars cease, and the only 
outlets for the would-be soldier’s ambition are to be found.in our 
army, and in the forces maintained by the feudatory and inde- 
pendent native princes. More men, therefore, turn their atten- 
tion every succeeding year to agricultural and other peaceable 
pursuits. As the public mind grows less warlike, the army re- 
quired to secure internal peace and order can be gradually dimin- 
ished. We have long since given up the policy of annexing more 
territory to our Eastern empire ; but, before this new policy had 
been adopted, for each successive province we acquired, a military 
force in proportion to its population was required to maintain 
order in it. In many instances the annexation was forced upon 
us by the uncontrollable lawlessness of the people concerned, 
but in nearly all cases we found a more or less turbulent popula- 
tion accustomed to bloodshed and internecine warfare. Compel- 
ling the native rulers to disband their troops, we had to deal with 
these discharged soldiers for at least one generation afterward, 
and they constituted a dangerous element, requiring constant 
watching, and the presence of a strong detachment from our 
army to overawe. As long as we had to provide for contingen- 
cies of this nature, we required a considerable number of native 
regiments; but, now that all the territory we rule over has long 
been subject to the peace-inculeating principles of our Govern- 
ment, the maintenance of law and order can be secured by a 
police, with little or no backing-up from the moral support 
afforded by the presence of a military force. In former times, 
some of the independent states within the peninsula of Hindos- 
tan were allowed to have great organized forces, approaching the 
strength and importance of armies. They were more or less a 
standing menace to our authority, supplying the disaffected with 
a rallying-point to which they could look for the redress of sup- 
posed wrongs. In those days, also, the means of rapid communi- 
cation were small; the roads were few and bad. Then, there 
was much less difference than now between the military efficiency 
of an army organized after an Asiatic fashion and one organized 
on European principles: in fact, the weapons of both were much 
the same, whereas, now that our Indian troops are armed with 
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breech-loading rifles, and that we only allow the small contingents 
which we permit some of the native princes to maintain to have 
muzzle-loading smooth-bore muskets, the superiority of our native 
troops over all others in India has been increased a hundred-fold. 
The numbers of troops kept up to add to the self-importance of 
the Indian chiefs and princes is still, however, imposing on paper, 
as it reaches a total of about 300,000 men. We endeavor to keep 
it down as much as possible, not only from motives of purely 
British policy, but also because we regard the maintenance of so 
many idle men as a heavy tax upon the people, since we have as- 
sumed to ourselves the duties of providing for the internal peace 
and external defense of the country. 

The instinct of Easterns is to estimate the importance of a 
prince very much in a direct ratio to the number of armed re- 
tainers he has about him; and it is difficult, therefore, to induce 
an Indian rajah to dispense with his little army, when he believes 
that his rank and position in the country depend very much upon 
it. At present the only purely native forces worthy of any con- 
sideration in India are those kept up by Sindia and the Nizam: 
the former has the rank of general in our service, the latter is 
still a boy. Now that railways and good metaled roads pierce 
the country in all directions (we have now over 7,000 miles of rail- 
way open in India), and that steam flotillas exist upon all the nav- 
igable rivers, we can concentrate on any threatened point any re- 
quired number of troops with a rapidity undreamed of at the be- 
ginning of this century. Our army is maintained in the highest 
condition of efficiency both as to equipment and discipline, and, 
owing to the large amount of carriage in the shape of elephants, 
camels, mules, and bullocks, kept up for its use, troops can be 
moved upon the shortest notice. These circumstances have en- 
abled us to reduce the strength of our native army to its present 
moderate establishment of about 132,000 sabres and bayonets. 
This, of course, is in addition to a large force of armed police act- 
ing exclusively under the orders of the civil authorities. 

To the eye accustomed only to the uniforms of European ar- 
mies, the dress of our native troops, especially that of the cavalry, 
is striking and picturesque. The graceful turban is pleasant to 
look at, and the variety of color, especially in the clothing of the 
Bengal army, gives an artistic effect to an assemblage of Indian 
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soldiers to be seen upon no parade-ground in Western coun‘ries. 
The men carry no knapsacks of any description, which causes 
them to have an appearance of suppleness and freedom of move- 
ment that is so remarkably wanting to the overladen soldiers of 
all European armies. The lance is the favorite weapon of the 
Indian cavalry-soldier, although he can also make very deadly use 
of his tulwar (sword), which, kept in a wooden scabbard, has an 
edge so sharp that it cuts all it touches. “ Tent-pegging” is a 
very favorite amusement of the sowar, and, to those who have 
never been in India, it is curious to see how proficient he is at it. 
I have no doubt that the inhabitants of Malta have already been 
amazed at the graceful ease with which he accomplishes the feat 
of picking up the peg on the end of his lance. A tent-peg, two 
feet long, is driven with a large, heavy mallet into the ground, 
about three inches of it only remaining visible. At this small ob- 
ject the lancer rides at full gallop, endeavoring as he passes to 
transfix it with his lance, and, if he succeeds, the pace at which he 
is going causes the lance to draw the peg from the ground. It is 
a very pretty sight to see the successful trooper twirl his lance in 
triumph round his head as he rides off with the large, heavy tent- 
peg still firmly fixed on its point. 

Previous to 1857, we had a considerable force of native artil- 
lery, but since then, with the exception of a few mountain-bat- 
teries for work on the northwest frontier, the artillery force in 
India is exclusively composed of British soldiers. The native at- 
taches far greater importance to the possession of guns in action 
than we do: it is not so much on account of the loss he may hope 
to inflict thereby upon his enemy, as for the moral effect which 
the noise of artillery-fire has upon native troops; it seems to lend 
them increased confidence and courage, and, from having seen 
them, upon several occasions when our troops were advancing to 
attack them, fire blank cartridges before we had approached within 
the range of their guns, I presume they imagine it has a corre- 
spondingly depressing effect upon anenemy. Their belief in guns 
almost amounts to a superstition; and, knowing that, to protect 
ourselves against dangerous mutinies, we keep the artillery en- 
tirely in our own hands. 

Since the invasion of Russia by Napoleon, we have been ac- 
customed to hear a good deal of the Cossack troops, and of the 
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advantages possessed by an army well provided with them. We 
saw them in the Crimea, and all who know our Indian cavalry 
infinitely prefer the latter. They are far more intelligent, are 
better armed, and in every way better men, mounted on much 
better horses. Should we ever be engaged in any great European 
war, we could easily send 10,000 of them from India, which, add- 
ed to the 6,000 British sabres we could put in the field, would 
form a very imposing cavalry force. The native infantry we 
could draw from India would be practically unlimited in number. 
No European troops are such good marchers, and all who have 
learned, from personal experience with them in action, to appre- 
ciate their fighting value, will agree with me in thinking that our 
recent discovery of how willing, nay anxious, our Indian army is 
to fight in this hemisphere, will enable England to reoccupy the 
military position she held in the estimation of the world at the 
beginning of this century. 
G. I. WorsEtey. 





IX. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1.— Wilhelm Gesenius’s Hebrdisches und Chalddisches Hand- 
worterbuch aber das Alte Testament. Achte Auflage, neu bear- 
beitet von F. Mémiau und H. Votck, ordentlichen Professoren 
der Theologie in Dorpat. Erste Hilfte. Leipsic: C. W. Vogel, 
1877. 


GesEntvs’s “ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon” made its first ap- 
pearance three-quarters of a century ago, and it has till this day 
maintained its standing as the best manual of its kind in this branch 
of the Semitic languages. The author himself, who died in 1842, 
revised it three times, and left it, it is not too much to say, a master- 
work of lexicography. The last complete revised edition is that of 
1868, by Dietrich. The only Hebrew lexicographer who has vent- 
ured to vie with Gesenius in his field is Julius Furst; but, though 
endowed with extensive philological knowledge and vast powers for 
work, he lacked the moderation, solidity, and soundness of the crit- 
ical faculty, the stamp of which is seen on almost every page of 
Gesenius’s numerous productions. Though deserving of credit for 
his additions to the stores of Old Testament lexicography, First 
failed to supersede his master. 

Yet, although holding its place, Gesenius’s lexicon has been con- 
siderably changed in the editions produced after his death, and the 
reason is obvious. Semitic philology is a field on which very dili- 
gent research, with rich results, has been carried on in the last third 
of acentury. Old Testament criticism has had new stores opened 
to it by unearthings on the cognate grounds of Egyptology and As- 
syriology. Theories and views change, and authorities supersede 
authorities. It is the task of every successive edition to place the 
work on the last level, to make it fresh “to date.” The additions 
and modifications are, rightly or not, inserted in the old text, instead 
of being appended in notes ; and it is only owing to the extraordi- 
nary merits of the original work, especially in parts less exposed to 
the influx of new discovery, that, as a whole, it still fully deserves to 
be called by the name of its author, even in the eighth edition, the 
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first half of which is now before us. We will compare this with the 
last by Gesenius himself, issued in 1834, and in this country trans- 
lated by Robinson. 

Ur, the Ur of the Chaldees, appears in the old edition as “a town 
of Mesopotamia,” mentioned by Ammianus, “ between Nisibis and 
the Tigris;” in the new it is “the Uru of the Assyrians, now E1- 
Mugheir, south of Babylon.” 

Caphtor, to Gesenius, is ‘most probably Crete,” as Michaelis ex- 
plained it; his editors, after Ebers, think it designated “ probably a 
coast-strip of Northern Egypt.” 

Gesenius’s “ probable” derivation of A'hashdarpenim is, after 
De Sacy, from the Persian Ashetr, province, and ban, guardian; the 
new edition substitutes for these words, after Haug, Ashatra and 
pdwan, though with the same meanings. 

A‘hashteranim, according to the old edition, signifies “ mules, 
from the Persian estdr ;” according to the new, “ horses, probably 
in an adjective form, meaning the lordly.” The latter explanation 
is hardly tenable. 

Gamal (camel) is, according to Gesenius, probably derived from 
the corresponding Arabic root signifying to bear ; according to Profs, 
Mithlau and Volck, “undoubtedly” from a similar root signifying 
to be perfect, to be beautiful, the strangeness of which derivation is 
extenuated by the high estimate in which the animal is held by the 
Orientals, 

Most of the Hebrew names beginning with the component part 
abi or a‘hi are almost all differently explained in the two editions. 
In the old, Abihail, Abitub, Abinoam, Abiezer, Ahitub, Ahiezer, are 
explained by “ father of strength,” “father of goodness,” “‘ father of 
grace,” “father of help,” “friend of goodness,” “brother of help;” 
in the new, by “my father is strength,” “my father is goodness,” 
‘“‘my father is grace,” “my father is help,” “my brother is goodness,” 
“my brother is help.” 

Taking both lists of names referred to, we have no hesitation to 
say that, on the whole, we prefer the original explanations, although, 
of course, both the original and the old can rest only on the vaguest 
kind of conjecture, since the ancient Hebrews, in forming and select- 
ing names, in order to distinguish them from words of common par- 
lance, almost always adopted strange forms and combinations, under 
which allusions to domestic relations and momentary circumstances 
were variously hidden. Altogether, great as is the advantage which 
the new edition has above the old on account of its very newness, 
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and greatly as we appreciate the fullness of research and correctness 
of execution which make it a worthy continuation of the labors of 
an admirable scholar, we yet advise all earnest students of Hebrew 
not to neglect consulting the old guide from absolute reliance on the 
newest. The “two are better than one.” 





2.— Von Reumont’s History of Tuscany. Geschichte Toscana’s 
seit dem Ende des florentinischen Freistaates. Von A.LFrep 
von Reumont. Erster Theil: Die Medici. 1530-1737. Zweiter 
Theil : Geschichte Toscana’s unter dem Hause Lothringen- 
Habsburg. 1737-1859. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1876, 1877. 
8vo, pp. xviii.—654, xix.-681, Register 74. 


Tue popular history of Tuscany ends with the fall of the Flor- 
entine Commonwealth in 1530. Few of the modern historians have 
cared to prolong their labors beyond this date. Napier’s “ Floren- 
tine History” (London, 1847, 6 vols.) extends to the accession 
of Ferdinand IIL. in 1790,.and a supplementary chapter continues 
the fate of the state to 1824. T. A. Trollope ends his “ His- 
tory of the Commonwealth of Florence” (London, 1865, 4 vols.) 
with the siege and surrender of the city in 1530; and the latest 
native historian, Gino Capponi, closes with the year 1532, the more 
correct date of the fall of Florentine liberty, which, in a feeble way, 
survived the siege two years.* The most recent history of Florence, 
by F. E. Perrens, “ Histoire de Florence” (Paris, 1877, 3 vols. thus 
far issued) will also end with the commonwealth. The author 
intends, however, in a final volume, to trace the history of the 
remains of the republic during the principality, and gives in his 
preface his excuse for not continuing his history through the reign 
of the Medici, “une ville qui n’est plus qu’une résidence princiére 
n’est qu’une ville morte.” These words explain the want of a com- 
plete history of Florence, a want which the work of Von Reumont 
so tardily but so perfectly supplies. 

There is, it is true, a falling off in the interest of the history of 
the city (which was also the state) after it had ceased to be a 
republic, but it is going too far to say that Florence, under the 
Medici, was a “dead city,” or that it at once lost its personality as 
astate. It was not until the government passed from the hands of 
its own princes into those of a foreign line that Tuscany can be said 
to have lost its importance as a state. If the historian is to pause 


* For a notice of his “ Storia della Repubblica di Firenze,” Florence, 1875, 2 vols., 
see the Nortu American Review, October, 1875. 
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anywhere before his whole task is finished, rather than at 1530, it 
should be at 1737, the date of the death of John Gaston, the last of 
the Medici. 

From another standpoint the later history of Florence is not be- 
hind the earlier in interest. It is crowded with tragic incidents. 
We need only mention the murder of Alessandro, the first duke, 
the mysterious death of Filippo Strozzi, the story of Bianca Cap- 
pello, the domestic tragedies which cast a gloom over the later years 
of the first Cosimo’s reign, and many other events that have afforded 
material for the dramatist and novelist. Nor are such names as 
Galileo wanting in this period. 

It is, however, for other reasons that the history of the period 
treated by Von Reumont must always interest the student, and even 
the general reader. In the first place, it is the continuation, or, 
rather, the logical conclusion of the earlier period. The Florentines - 
had allowed one of their own citizens virtually to usurp the govern- 
ment of the state—what a Medici could and would do when he had 
absolute power cannot be understood without reading the history of 
the reign of Cosimo I. How unimportant the once powerful city . 
became can only be known from a perusal of the story of the twen- 
ty-eight years of the rule of Francis II. In short, the later history 
of Florence must be studied in order to appreciate fully what a 
boon its citizens threw away when their party spirit and selfishness 
caused them to lose their independence. Judging, then, the early 
and later history of Tuscany as a whole, the historian of the latter 
period should be well acquainted with the former. This is the case, 
happily, with Von Reumont, than whom no one now living is more 
familiar with all epochs of Italian, and especially of Florentine his- 
tory.* He has enjoyed exceptional advantages in composing his 
work ; his long residence in Italy as a diplomat and scholar (he was 
formerly minister at Rome, and afterward at Florence) has made 
him acquainted with public and private archives. His knowledge 
of Italian literature and society has enabled him to give a clear and 
interesting account of the literary and social life of Florence in the 
later period of its history. His narrative is always direct, clear, and 
impartial, and he does not neglect the social for the political history 
of the country. Although moderate in his views, he seems to us to 
do full justice to such characters as Cosimo L, whose virtues he 
recognizes and whose crimes he condemns. 


* For a notice of his masterly work, “‘ Lorenzo de’ Medici, il Magnifico,” Leipsic, 
1874, 2 vols., see the Nort American Review, April, 1876. 
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Such is an incomplete notice of a work that will henceforth be a 
necessary supplement to all histories of the Florentine Common- 
wealth, and which will increase, if possible, the high reputation the 
author has gained by his previous works on Italian history and art. 
It only remains to add that the volumes are well printed, and accom- 
panied by genealogical and chronological tables, and a valuable 
bibliography of sources. There is also (what is chronically want- 
ing in German books) a good index. The work forms part of the 
excellent “Geschichte der europiischen Staaten. Herausgegeben 
von A. H. Heeren, F. A. Ukert, und W. v. Giesebrecht.” 





3.— Commentary on the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes. By Franz 
Detrrzscu, D. D., Professor of Old and New Testament Exe- 
gesis, Leipsic. Translated from the German by Rev. M. G. Eas- 
ton, D. D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1877. 8vo, pp. xii- 
442. 

Tus translation forms the fifty-fourth volume of Clark’s “ For- 
eign Theological Library.” The original completes the Keil and 
Delitzsch series of commentaries on the Old Testament. The trans- 
lator justly expects the work to meet with a welcome reception from 
theological students and scholars, for whom alone it is written, 
whether they “may agree with the conclusions of the learned author 
or not.” This, of course, refers to his general conclusions as to the 
tendency, composition, age, authorship, and canonical value of the 
books commented on ; for his philological, grammatical, and kindred 
remarks, though many single points will be disputed, cannot fail to 
elicit from every Hebraist, when collectively considered, the highest 
praise for soundness, sagacity, and erudition. Those general con- 
clusions, however, differ considerably in regard to the two books, 
the authorship of both of which is commonly ascribed to King 
Solomon. 

He defends this authorship as to the Song of Songs, which, 
“while all other songs of Solomon have disappeared, the providence 
of God has preserved . . . the crown of them all. . . . If not the 
production of Solomon, it must at least have been written near his 
time.” He earnestly, though very good-naturedly, assails those critics 
who represent it as a product of the post-exilian age, especially the 
Jewish historian Graetz, who (in his “ Schir-ha-Schirim,” 1871) dis- 
covers in it not only Grecisms, but distinct imitations of the idyls 
of Theocritus, written in the third century s.c. The Shulamith 
of Dr. Delitzsch is “an historic personage . . . a country maiden of 
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humble rank,” in beauty and purity “a lily of the field. . . . Solomon 
raises this child to the rank of queen, and becomes beside this queen 
as a child.” She teaches him simplicity, humility, and self-restraint. 
This is the ethical background of this erotic poem, which is classi- 
fied as a dramatic pastoral. It is not allegorical, but it has “not 
only an historico-ethical, but also a typico-mystical meaning.” It 
depicts Solomon as “a type of the Prince of peace,” and “the love 
subsisting between Christ and his Church shadows itself forth in 
it.” This fully orthodox view of the subject the author first ex- 
pounded in a monograph on the Song in 1851, which, as he quotes 
himself, elicited from a critic in Colani’s Revue de Théologie the 
remark, “Ce n’est pas la premiére réveric de ce genre sur le livre 
en question ; plit 4 Dieu que ce fit la derniére.” Dr. Delitzsch 
designates this remark as “ frivolous,” but at the same time stigma- 
tizes some allegorizing speculations on the same subject as “ absurd.” 
It was probably from politeness that the Frenchman refrained from 
using this epithet. 

As to the age and authorship of Ecclesiastes, Dr. Delitzsch en- 
tertains more independently critical views. He considers it not only 
a post-exilian book, but “one of the most recent of the books of 
the Old Testament,” though “tradition regards it as Solomonic.” 
Koheleth, the son of David, king in Jerusalem, designates Solomon ; 
but he who so strangely designates the famous king of all Israel is 
a man of a late age, who “clothed his own life-experiences in the 
confessions of Solomon. . . . It may be regarded beyond a doubt ” 
that the book was written under the Persian domination, probably 
in the century preceding the conquest of Alexander the Great. Of 
its pessimistic philosophy, though it is pervaded by a profound the- 
istic conviction, our author has a rather low opinion. “In none of 
the Old Testament books,” he says, “does the Old Covenant appear 
as it does in the Book of Koheleth, as ‘that which decayeth and 
waxeth old, and is ready to vanish away’ (Heb, viii. 13). If the 
darkness of earth must be enlightened, then a new covenant must 
be established.” But it was probably not this low-toned philosophy 
which convinced Dr. Delitzsch of the absurdity of the tradition 
which makes the wise Solomon the author of the book. We believe 
he would have explained away its lack of wisdom on the ground of 
a peculiar mood and depression of spirit in the royal writer, had he 
been able to do sufficient violence to his own linguistic conscience, 
which is incomparably stronger than his critico-historical. By words 
and forms he abundantly proves to his readers, as he could not but 
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convince himself, that Ecclesiastes is a production of an age not 
much removed from the time of the earlier authors of the Mishnah, 
though he recoils from seeing in it, as Graetz does, a work of this 
very latter time. The similar linguistic evidences of late age in 
the Song of Songs were not numerous and strong enough to conquer 
his theologico-historical proclivities. 


4.— Charlotte Cushman: Her Letters and Memories of her Life. 
Edited by her Friend Emma Srespins. Boston : Houghton, Os- 
good & Co. 1878. 


Biocrapuies of actresses are not numerous ; but that of Miss 
Cushman needs no appeal to the fact of its belonging to a limited 
class to establish its value. It is enough that it tells the story of 
an earnest, generous, gifted, and hard-working woman, thrown on 
her resources of talent, with but little preparation, and, by unre- 
mitting effort, attaining to wide fame, wealth, and the love and 
honor of a large circle of friends. The gist of this narrative has 
already been given in magazine sketches and newspaper notices ; 
but there are many details concerning various passages in the ardu- 
ous early career of Charlotte Cushman which appear in Miss Steb- 
bins’s Life for the first time. It is a pathetic and an instructive 
picture, that of the young singer, when her voice failed her in New 
Orleans, turning actress almost in a day, and plunging into her pro- 
fession as Lady Macbeth in a borrowed costume, adapted to her tall 
figure, from the wardrobe of the short and stout Madame Closel, 
the tragedienne of the French Theatre in that city. Her first parts 
were studied in the bare garret of the house where she was board- 
ing, the young actress sitting on the floor, in this subtegulaneous 
solitude, to meditate how she should treat her character. She made 
herself a good standing at once, but it was some ten years before she 
gained distinguished triumphs. Her native city, Boston, with its 
usual coldness, gave her small audiences at her farewell engagement 
before going to Europe, in 1844, though the same public had gone in 
enthusiastic crowds to see Macready, whom she had been supporting, 
and who himself sailed for England on the morning of her benefit. 
London was more discriminating, and gave her the highest place at 
once. It was not until long afterward that Boston redeemed itself 
in this regard, by the public honor of naming the “Cushman 
School” after her. But these years of neglect were turned to good 
account by the brave lady. She was, as has often been said, a la- 
borious student of her art ; but in the sense of incessant devotion 
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to its every particular, rather than in that of mere grinding toil. 
She learned a new scene in three readings, after which she could 
retain it for years. She belonged to the spontaneous class of female 
actors, as distinguished from the Janauschecks and Modjeskas. This 
comes out notably in the anecdote of her first assumption of Meg 
Merrilies, a réle she was called upon to take at less than a day’s no- 
tice. A sentence preceding her first entrance—* Meg—why she is 
no longer what she was; she dotes,” etc.—suddenly inspired her 
with the proper rendering of the part, while she stood at the wings 
preparing to go on. Her subsequent portrayal of Meg was merely 
an elaborating of that moment’s inspiration, which had in it the 
germ of a great renown. Much space is given by Miss Stebbins to 
the showing of Miss Cushman’s private character, which was a noble, 
genial one, strong under great suffering, and full of help for others, 
giving to her life a remarkably pure and beautiful unity. Her cor- 
respondents appear to have been careless of her letters, and those 
which are embraced in the memoir disappoint. There is, in the 
whole, but one bit of dramatic criticism by Miss Cushman—an ex- 
cellent paragraph on the Théatre Frangais. The book itself cannot 
claim a high place as a literary performance ; and, even as a record, 
it suffers from the editor’s bulky style, and the scattering at ran- 
dom through the chapters of her analysis of the subject’s character. 
It, however, effects its purpose of impressing strongly on the mind 
how much in this great career was due to moral integrity, unwearied 
effort, and earnestness, in all affairs as well as in art—that generosity 
of nature which Miss Stebbins incorrectly describes as “an outgiv- 
ing of herself” on the part of Miss Cushman. By this she means, 
we presume, her friend’s devotion of herself to all good purposes. 





5.—Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Francis Win- 
THROP Patrrey. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Company. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1878. 12mo, pp. 309. 


Tuis is a remarkable book alike for what it is and what it is not. 
It is the story of one of the most memorable young men that our 
country has produced, and it is not much of anything else. The 
author has been content to let his hero speak for himself ; and, in 
view of the temptation to a fellow-soldier to bring in all sorts of 
collateral illustration, it may be truly said that he wrote this inter- 
esting volume with the lamp of sacrifice burning before him. 

This life of thirty-six years began without much promise, and its 
fire seems to have been first kindled by the war in which the man was 
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such a hero. At the beginning of 1861 he was a free-and-easy stu- 
dent at Harvard University, in the junior class. He was with the 
South in his political sympathies, and in January of that very year 
he wrote a thesis in defense of the rights of the South under the 
Constitution. But he came of a martial and patriotic race, whose 
fathers had fought at Louisburg and in the Revolution ; and he 
went for the whole country, and not for any section of it. He had 
his first drill January 4, 1861. April 17th he joined the Fourth 
Battalion of Massachusetts Volunteers ; went to Fort Independence 
April 25th ; and July 2d he was appointed captain in the Twentieth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers by the influence of the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the writer of this memoir. After some weeks spent 
in recruiting, he went to Camp Benton, on the Potomac, as senior 
captain, with his company on the right of the line, and arrived at 
Camp Foster September 15, 1861. He was in the battle of Ball’s 
Bluff in October, and the terrible slaughter of officers there left 
him the second officer of his regiment, and he was so for six months. 
On the 24th of April, 1862, he was wounded at Yorktown so severe- 
ly as to lose his leg by amputation, and he left for Baltimore the 
same afternoon. He then went home to Massachusetts, and re- 
ceived his degree at commencement. He was again in the field in 
September, at Pittsfield, Massachusetts—where he found the lady 
who was to be his wife—and he was chosen unanimously colonel of 
his regiment, the Forty-ninth. January 24th he sailed with his 
regiment for New Orleans ; and, after various services, he was, con- 
trary to his judgment, with General Banks in his first disastrous as- 
sault upon Port Hudson, and was wounded severely in the wrist 
and slightly in the foot. At home again till the middle of April, 
1864, he soon started, at the head of the Forty-ninth Regiment, 
for Annapolis, and at the end of the month he was at Rappahan- 
nock Station. He was wounded in the head in the battle of the 
Wilderness ; received his commission as brigadier-general June 28th, 
1864 ; went with the Ninth Corps against Petersburg ; then, after a 
brave fight in storming the works, he was taken prisoner July 30th ; 
and, after sad experience in the Danville and Libby Prisons, on the 
24th of September he was released by exchange, and on his way 
home. In June, 1865, he was called to the command of the First 
Division of the Ninth Army Corps, near Washington ; and in Au- 
gust he had leave of absence for six months to recruit his health in 
Europe. He was married in October ; sailed at once for Europe ; 
returned in June, 1866; and the remaining years of his life were 
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full of business enterprise and public honors. His sense of honor 
led him to decline a proffered fortune, which was his by law, and 
which his large family needed ; and he died December 17, 1876, in 
a faith as calm as his manhood had been strong. 

He was brave, judicious, kindly, patriotic, and devout. Whit- 
tier wrote of him thus : 

“The more than Sidney of our day, 
Above the sin and wrong 
Of cruel strife, he heard alway 
The angels’ Advent song.” 

There are some characteristics of his life and career that deserve 
especial emphasis. It is to be remembered that he went into the 
war not as a partisan but as a patriot; not because he hated the 
South, or that he believed that slavery should be abolished by vio- 
lence, but because he was for the nation and the flag, and thought 
that the Union was worth fighting for and dying for. It will be seen 
that he never had any sectional rancor, and, while he fought to the 
last against secession, he appreciated the exact political issue—the 
limit of jurisdiction belonging to the States and to the nation ; and, 
when the question was decided by arms and the seceding States 
returned to the Union, he was for receiving them as champions of a 
cause sacred to them from their theoretic principle as well as their 
alleged industrial interests. In his noble commencement speech at 
the dedication of the Harvard Memorial Hall, June 23, 1874, he 
claimed for his fellow-soldiers equal devotion to the South as well 
as the North: “They died for their country—for the South no less 
than the North! And the Southern youth, in the days to come, 
will see this, and, as he stands in these hallowed walls, and reads 
those names, realizing the grandeur and power which, thanks to 
them, is still his, will exclaim: ‘These men fought for my salvation 
as well as for their own! They died to preserve, not merely the 
unity of the nation, but the destinies of a continent !’” 

The letters, diaries, and descriptions of scenes and events and 
persons in this volume are full of interest, and the book belongs to 
our living literature. Were there time, it would be profitable to 
consider the relative effect of the soldier’s life and the scholar’s in 
maturing the powers by observation and thought, and in exhausting 
the constitution by excessive straining. Literature as well as war 
has its wounds, and this soldier died at thirty-six, the age at which 
Byron closed his fitful career. Which is the harder, to fight bloody 
battles, or to make poems which are battles, and which put into 
verse the fire that the soldier puts into his marches and his dash ? 
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6.—Klein’s History of the Drama. Geschichte des Drama’s von 
J. L. Krier. Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 1865-1876. 12 vols. 
8vo.—L., II. Geschichte des griechischen und rimischen Drama's. 
1865. Pp. ix.-520,705.—III. Das aussereuropdische Drama und 
die lateinischen Schauspiel nach Christus bis Ende des X. Jahr- 
hunderts. 1866. Pp. viii—764.—IV., V., VI. 1,2. VII. Ge- 
schichte des italienischen Drama’s. 1866-1869. Pp. 925, 761; 
xxx.-—778, 627, 747.—VIIL-XI. 1,2. Gschichte des spanischen 
Drama’s. 1871-1875. Pp. 928, 644, 723, 581, 707.—XIL. Ge- 
schichte des englischen Drama’s, Erster Band. 1876. Pp. 754. 


KLEt’s gigantic work, in its inception reminding one of the ency- 
clopedical works of the middle ages, has been brought to a sudden 
close by the author’s death, and will remain another unfinished mon- 
ument of human endeavor and of the limitations of human effort. 

The author had proposed no less a task than to give a detailed 
account, according to the principles of modern criticism, of the 
drama in all ages and among all peoples; what he actually accom- 
plished may be seen above. He completed the history of the Classi- 
cal Drama, the Drama of India, China, Japan, and South America 
(the Inca and Aztec Drama), the Latin origins of the Modern 
Drama, the Italian Drama to the present day (to Silvio Pellico and 
Nota), the Spanish Drama to and including Calderon, and the Eng- 
lish Drama to the Coventry Plays.* 

Our wonder at the enormous amount of work accomplished is 
increased when we examine the manner in which it has been done, 
and consider the vast expense of mental labor and erudition repre- 
sented by the twelve volumes before us. The methods of modern 
criticism have revolutionized literary history. In the development 
of this department of study the first stage was the biographical dic- 
tionary ; the second, a connected history of the literature produced 
by simply codrdinating the separate phenomena, and submitting 
them to a purely esthetic judgment. The third, or modern method, 
considers no appearance in literature as independent, but examines 
its causes and mutual relations. This method, not regarding the 
drama as a sporadic manifestation, investigates the continuity of the 
theatre between the old and modern world, and the modifying in- 
fluences which caused the drama of a particular people to assume a 
special form. In other words, it writes a history of the dramatic 

* It is difficult to see why Klein did not continue the Spanish drama as he did the 


Italian, down to the present day. The work is apparently ended, and the author 
takes a formal farewell of his subject in one of his amusing dialogues with the reader. 
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elements in the character and literature of a people. It is easy to 
see that in this new method there are many dangerous shoals as well 
as perilous depths : the writer may be stranded or he may sink from 
sight overwhelmed by his mass of materials, The latter is the dan- 
ger to which Klein is most frequently exposed. Himself a drama- 
tist of no mean order, he possessed very high critical ability, and, 
what is remarkable with such a temperament, immense power of 
application and patient study.* 

The first two volumes of his work are the best ; in them his own 
personality is more restrained, he is in perfect sympathy with the 
great dramatists he is describing, and the material at his disposition 
has not yet grown to the enormous proportions it afterward as- 
sumed. Klein had, it seems to us, a fatal misconception of the 
function of an historian. The historian, we think, is not bound to 
prove the correctness of his assertions by constantly laying before 
the reader the material he has himself used. If the reader is 
obliged to go over the same ground, what is the advantage of the 
history? It is the duty of the historian to collect, but still more to 
digest, his facts. Some critic has touched the weak spot in Klein’s 
character as an historian, when he said that he suffered from imper- 
fect literary digestion. The reader is overwhelmed with extracts, 
analyses, discussions, and a vast amount of utterly irrelevant matter. 
In the last volume, for example, twenty-two pages are devoted to 
the geographical constitution of Great Britain, thirty-six to the ori- 
ginal and immigrated inbabitants, forty-eight to the Roman and 
thirty-seven to the Anglo-Saxon conquests. Forty-eight pages are 
given to the various collections of Scotch and English ballads, with 
comparatively little reference to their contents. This explains why 
the work has assumed such gigantic proportions; in the volume 
above mentioned 754 pages bring us only as far as the Coventry 
Plays. Another serious defect that adds largely to the volume of 
the work is the author’s fondness for extended analyses of plays 
under discussion. The general reader will not care to wade through 
these voluminous compends, and the student will prefer to turn to 
the original. For example, the second part of XI. volume is de- 


* Julius Leopold Klein was born in 1810, at Miskolez, Hungary. His parents 
and early teachers were German. He pursued the study of medicine at Vienna and 
Berlin, where, after travel in Italy and Greece, he settled and devoted himself to lit- 
erature. His first drama, “ Maria von Medici,” appeared in 1842. His collected 
dramatic works were published in 1871-'72,in 7 vols, He died at Pankow, near 
Berlin, August 2, 1876. 
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voted to Calderon from 1622 to his death in 1681. The few bio- 
graphical details are given in the previous volume, and the 707 
pages of this one are filled with analyses of his plays. 

In other words, Klein’s work is made up largely of the author’s 
sources heaped indiscriminately together and expanded by endless 
analyses of ballads, novels, plays, etc., and interspersed with irrele- 
vant discussions and savage attacks on the author’s critics. It is 
a monument of misdirected energy, pervaded bv an uncontrollable 
personality and an utter absence of all true conception of modern 
scholarship. 





7.—D Ancona, Origini del Teatro in Italia. Origini del Teatro 
in Italia. Studj sulle Sacre Rappresentazioni seguiti da un’ 
appendice sulle rappresentazioni del contado toscano, Di AEs- 
sanpro D’Ancona. Firenze: Successori Le Monnier. 1877. 
2 vols. 12mo, pp. 438, 432. 


In 1872 Prof. D’Ancona published at Florence three volumes of 
the religious plays peculiar to Tuscany, technically known as sacre 
rappresentazioni,* promising in the preface to issue, as soon as pos- 
sible, a volume containing the results of his study on the sources, 


form, and history, of these plays. The promised volume has grown 
to two, and is of a much wider range than the title would lead the 
reader to suspect. In order to trace the history of the sacre rap- 
presentazioni, the author has been obliged to go back and study 
the development of the modern drama in general, and in so doing 
he has filled the long-felt want of a connected history of the litur- 
gical drama and its development in the various countries of Europe. 
The contents of the two volumes may be divided into four parts. 
In the first, the author traces the rise of the drama in Europe from 
the liturgy to the mystery ; in the second, the special forms assumed 
in Italy by the liturgical drama prior to the sacre rappresenta- 
zioni ; in the third, the birth of the sacre rappresentazioni in Tus- 
cany in the fifteenth century, and its history until it was destroyed 
by the Renaissance in the sixteenth century; in the fourth, a de- 
tailed account is given of everything relating to the representation 
of these plays, the time, place, actors, etc., with an examination of 
the typical characters. An appendix furnishes an account of the 


* “Sacre Rappresentazioni dei secoli XIV, XV, XVI, raccolte e illustrate per 
cura di Alessandro D’Ancona.” Firenze: Successori Le Monnier. 8 vols, 12mo. 
1872. 
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popular dramatic representations of the various parts of Europe and 
Italy, and especially of those peculiar to Tuscany. 

The early history of the drama in Italy does not materially dif- 
fer from that of France, for instance, except that the former went 
through more stages of growth and finally produced, not the mys- 
tery, but the sacre rappresentazioni. These stages of the Italian 
drama are as follows: from the liturgical drama, which was the 
same as in the rest of Europe, was evolved in Umbria the lauda 
drammatica, a hymn of dramatic character sung, not acted, by the 
Flagellants and other similar religious organizations of the thirteenth 
century. Afterward the Jauda became what was known as divo- 
zione, and was acted in the churches; from this are derived the 
sacre rappresentazioni, and their popular counterpart, the maggi, 
of the Tuscan peasants. 

The sacra rappresentazione is a form peculiar to Florence, 
where it arose about the middle of the fifteenth century from a 
union of the divozione from Umbria and certain civic displays 
which had been used from time immemorial to celebrate the feast 
of John the Baptist, the patron of Florence. 

Nothing can be more dissimilar than the French mystére and 
the sacra rappresentazione, and this difference shows the superior 
intelligence and culture of the Florentines of that day. The mys- 
tere, in its final form, is a huge, shapeless composition often disfig- 
ured by the utmost grossness and extravagance. The rappresenta- 
zione, on the other hand, although necessarily stamped with certain 
medieval signs by its origin, is nevertheless a dramatic form that 
needed only a master-mind like Shakespeare or Lope de Vega to 
become the germ of a modern national Italian drama. 

Those who are not specially interested in the early medieval 
drama will find D’Ancona’s work extremely interesting from the 
standpoint just hinted at. We often hear the question, “ Why have 
the Italians and French no national drama?” The question in regard 
to the former has been answered in various ways. Schlegel affirms 
that the Italians have no dramatic talent, an assertion too absurd 
to treat seriously. Hillebrand (“ Etudes historiques et littéraires,” 
Paris, 1868) attributes the want of a national drama to the lack of 
national unity, but this would not have prevented a local drama in 
each of the states into which Italy was then divided.* The true 
explanation, it seems to us, is the one given by De Amicis and 


* See “ L'Imitazione latina nella commedia italiana del XVI secolo, Vincenzo de 
Amicis,” Pisa, 1871. 
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D’Ancona. The Renaissance substituted for the popular national 
drama, as embodied in the sacra rappresentazione, an imitation of 
the Latin drama, and the new pagan culture dried up the religious 
sources of inspiration. It is the same story in France. In England 
and Spain, the revival of letters came after the national drama had 
assumed sufficient consistency not to be easily affected ; and, more- 
over, the Renaissance in those countries never assumed the form of 
a popular enthusiasm as it did in Italy, and to a less degree in 
France. <A recent French writer on this subject, M. Sepet (‘ Le 
Drame chrétien au moyen Age,” Paris, 1878), recognizes this fact, 
and declares that the national drama of France is not in the future 
but in the past, and that it will be impossible to create a new form 
of drama. France must, he asserts, renew the tradition interrupted 
in the sixteenth century by the cultivated classes, but still subsist- 
ing in the breasts of the people who, even at the present day, still 
represent mystéres. 

We cannot praise too highly the admirable way in which Prof. 
D’ Ancona has performed his difficult task. No one is better quali- 
fied for it. He is profoundly acquainted with the popular literature 
of Italy in all its branches, and has already illustrated the ballads 
and legends of his country with remarkable acumen. He has pur- 
sued a strictly historical method, and thrown a flood of light on an 
obscure period in Italian literary history. 

in conclusion, we must not omit mention of the ‘appendix, which 
gives an account of the Tuscan peasant-plays still performed in va- 
rious parts of the province, and which, on a small scale, are counter- 
parts of the famous Ober Ammergau Passion-play, but include be- 
sides plays on religious subjects those founded on historical and 
romantic themes. We commend these popular plays to the atten- 
tion of the tourist, who may witness them in the neighborhood of 
Pisa during the summer. 
8.—Rome in Canada. The Ultramontane Struggle for Suprem- 

acy over the Civil Authority. By Cuartes Linpsry. Toron- 

to: Lovell Brothers. 1877. 


Tue writer of this volume undertakes to show that the Ultra- 
montane Catholics in the Province of Quebec set up the extreme 
pretensions of the Church to oversway all other authority, and aim 
at nothing less than complete control of the government. Startling 
as this proposition seems, he supports it by such an array of the 
direct claims and authoritative declarations of the ecclesiastics under 
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the lead of M. Bourget, late Bishop of Montreal, and the head of the 
new school, backed by the sympathy and approval of the Supreme 
Pontiff, and by such citations of instances in which the endeavor 
has been made to carry out these pretensions, that it is impossible 
not to be convinced that he has a strong case. He does not merely 
assert, but he shows from the words of the bishops and priests, and 
the writings of the leading Ultramontane advocates, that it is direct- 
ly claimed for the Church that she is superior to the state in author- 
ity ; that laws should be made and administered in obedience to her 
behests ; that marriage contracts without her approval are null, 
whatever the provisions of the civil law may be ; that public discus- 
sion should be restrained to the limits laid down by ecclesiastical 
authority ; that freedom of expression and toleration of opinion 
should not be permitted, etc. As a practical result of such theories, 
bishops have given instructions to priests, and these have acted upon 
them, to influence the action of voters in parliamentary elections, by 
plainly indicating how they should vote, and threatening them with 
all the terrors of the Church’s disfavor if they disobeyed. The con- 
tested election cases of Charlevoix and Bonaventure, in 1875, brought 
out most remarkable revelations of “ undue influence” exerted by 
priests by commands and threats, to secure the return of members 
whose conduct in Parliament would be subservient to the authority of 
the Church. Efforts have not been directed merely to securing the 
election of the faithful, but they have been watched in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and clerical influence has been brought to bear 
upon them after their election. Instances are also cited of attempts 
to influence the judiciary, and secure an interpretation of the laws 
under a recognition of the authority of the code of Rome, as con- 
clusive in all matters affecting religious rights. The assumptions of 
the Ultramontane party to exercise complete control over the chil- 
dren of the Church in their capacity as citizens and as public officials 
are very clearly revealed in this record, and the logical consequence 
is made plain that, if this insidious and presumptuous power is not 
checked, it will not stop short of a virtual control of legislation and 
administration, which would make it extremely uncomfortable for 
those who were not faithful and obedient children of the Church of 
Rome. Mr. Lindsey’s book is replete with historical information, lead- 
ing up to the present condition of things, and with facts supporting 
his conclusions. He makes it quite clear that, on American soil and 
under the dominion of a Protestant power, the highest pretensions 
of the Church of Rome are more confidently asserted and more 
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nearly realized than in any European country where the govern- 
ment is avowedly Catholic. 





9.—Alphonse Daudet. Le Nabab, Moeurs Parisiennes. Septiéme 
édition. Paris: G. Charpentier. 1877, 12mo, pp. 508. 


Tue extraordinary run which M, Daudet’s novels are having, not 
merely in the author’s country, but everywhere thet either French 
or English is read, justifies us in examining with some care the causes 
of their popularity. With regard to “The Nabob,” it lies to a 
great extent on the surface. The characters are taken from people 
still living, or only lately dead, and well known in Paris or the 
world over for their crimes, their extravagant luxury, or their close 
connection with a fallen dynasty. With such dramatis persone he 
must be a poor novelist who could not give his story a more than 
usual interest. If we were to imagine novel-writing as a form of fic- 
tion in vogue in the days of the Augustan Empire, it would not have 
needed the style of a Sallust to induce Romans to read a story in 
which Catiline, Caesar, and Cicero figured; and, though there is cer- 
tainly a wide interval between the Empire of the Cesars and the 
Third Empire of France, there was still enough pomp, if not great- 
ness, and notoriety, if not renown, in the reign of the third Napoleon, 
to make any story connected with the doings of his court interesting. 
M. Daudet brings down great game. In Mora, we have an unmistak- 
able likeness of Morny ; in “ The Nabob,” a photograph of a character 
well known in Paris; in Jenkins, a man distinguished in two coun- 
tries ; in Hemerlingue, a money-lender almost as well known as the 
Rothschilds. Ina note at the end of the volume the public is in- 
formed that the publisher is authorized by the author “to declare 
that the scenes in the book relating to Tunis are altogether imagi- 
nary, and that he never had any intention of portraying any function- 
ary of that state.” The suggestion that the book had created a sen- 
sation among the Tunisian functionaries, and that this note was there- 
fore necessary to put the author right with the Tunisian public, is, 
in a small way, no bad illustration of M. Daudet’s delicate humor. 

But M. Daudet is far from needing any adventitious aids to the 
interest of his readers. “The Nabob” would be a good novel, if there 
had never been any third Empire, and if all the characters had been 
purely imaginary. The author is probably the cleverest of all the 
modern school of French novelists, a school for pure cleverness more 
distinguished even than any of its brilliant predecessors. We say 
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cleverness, as distinguished from genius. The feu sacré of Hugo, of 
George Sand, of Balzac, has not been kept burning for such writers 
as Cherbuliez, or Droz, or Daudet. But Cherbuliez, or Droz, or 
Daudet, can each in his different way attempt and succeed in feats 
of literary skill which those predecessors never would have attempted. 
In the previous generation there was, in each case, an inspiration. 
Each novelist of those we have named had a message for the world, 
which he delivered—a message almost as distinct in French fiction 
as that of Thackeray or Dickens in English, The new school, or 
rather the new men—for there is no school—have no message to 
deliver ; but, finding to their hands the form of the novel handed 
down to them, have set industriously to work to do with it whatever 
they could accomplish. The result is, productions of all kinds, and 
of extraordinary cleverness. It is quite safe, too, to say that the 
new French novel is distinguished from the old in being less purely 
national ; that is, it is not difficult to trace the influence of other 
literature upon it. Such writers as Victor Hugo, George Sand, and 
Balzac, alike in nothing else, were alike in being thoroughly French, 
They are all nearly untranslatable. Such writers as Droz, Daudet, 
and Cherbuliez, are not only translatable, but do very well in trans- 
lations. In Daudet we can trace almost in particular sentences 
and paragraphs the influence of Dickens in France, which those who 
have read M, Jules Janin know must be an influence of very recent 
date. In the character of good M. Joyeuse we have a genuine touch 
of Dickens, 

M. Daudet, however, holds himself out, if we may use the expres- 
sion, as a realist. We have some indications of what his powers 
are in this way in “The Nabob.” In the suicide of Monpavon 
and the horrible description of the “C&uvre de Bethléem” we have 
realism at its acutest. But M. Daudet is much too clever to give 
himself up to realism, or to anything, completely. He can be by 
turns realist, idealist, humorist, and—shall we say it ?—sensationalist. 
His humor is far greater than that of any modern French novelist that 
we know of, and, curiously enough, as we just now hinted, it is to a 
great extent not only French wit, with which we are so familiar, 
but also the real English humor of character—the humor that de- 
lights in sympathetic reproduction of all types, bad and good, 
not from an ideal or even strictly real point of view, but from that 
point which humor alone supplies. The “ Mémoires d’un Gargon 
de Bureau” which run through “The Nabob,” the story of the finan- 
cial operations of the Caisse Territoriale, corresponding with the 
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“ Anglo-Indian ” institution, presided over by Montague Tigg and his 
friend Mr. Jonas in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” are conceived and executed 
in a vein of which it would be difficult to find other examples in French 
fiction. The entertainment given by M. Noél to his fellow-servants, 
we can hardly avoid considering a French edition of the servants’ 
“ swarry ” in “ Pickwick” (not that we mean to imply any plagiarism), 
and the “ Mémoires” from beginning to end are the most capital pos- 
sible comic foil to the tragedy of the main story. The last touch, in 
which the nearly ruined old gargon de bureau, who has seen his 
substance slowly frittered away by the brilliant swindlers in whose 
employment he has been living, who has seen the great bank collapse 
into utter nothingness before his eyes, and yet who has acquired a 
taste for speculation which has entered into his very constitution, 
closes his diary, is full of a delicate humor and appreciation of char- 
acter which we come upon in a French novel with equal surprise and 
pleasure. 

But granting M. Daudet all imaginable cleverness and an extraor- 
dinary fund of humor, what is it in his novel that to Anglo-Saxon 
readers at least is displeasing? There is something that grates upon 
us throughout. It is certainly not a want of morality ; for there 
could be nothing purer, more moral than the whole story. It is the 
story of virtue rewarded, of vice punished; and not only that, but 
the rewards and punishments are meted out in accordance with the 
laws which usually determine the results of human action; there is 
therefore nothing offensive in the morality. It is, we think, because 
there is so little that is interesting in any of the characters of the 
book. With the exception of the Nabob, who unquestionably arouses 
our interest, the characters are repulsive. Mora is an elegant roué, 
who, with shattered constitution, keeps himseif alive on Jenkins’s pills, 
to fill the public eye for a brief space, and to seduce the heroine; 
Jenkins is a quack, without a single redeeming quality; Hemer- 
lingue is an upregenerate money-changer, introduced chiefly to rival 
and ruin the Nabob; Felicia is a Bohemian, who allows Mora to 
ruin her—we do not understand whether to pay her debts, or out 
of pique at the neglect of Paul de Géry. Paul himself is a model 
young man, devoted to his chief, but we feel that he must have been 
engaged in pretty dirty business for him. Indeed, considering the 
operations most of the characters are occupied with, the extreme 
goodness of Paul is a little mawkish, and affects us somewhat as we 
might be affected by that of a young man who is everything to his 
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mother and sisters, but who, we find, derives his income from the 
position of croupier at a gambling-house. 

Having said this, we feel that we are unduly finding fault with a 
book of extraordinary ability. Fora picture of Paris under the third 
Napoleon, there can be little doubt that “The Nabob” will remain 
unapproached and unapproachable. Every feature of the society of 
which this court was the centre we have here—the luxury, the waste, 
the vice, the show, the hollowness, It is painted not from the inside, 
but from without, by a cold and truthful observer. The book is at 
once a novel and a sermon. Vanitas vanitatum / echoes through its 
pages with a sad refrain; and, as we see the long procession of noto- 
rious characters pass before us to their common doom of bankruptcy, 
ruin, and suicide, we cannot but feel that the unseen hand that pulls 
the wires is that of a master who has read the human heart as it is 
given to few men to read it. 
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